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Pentecost and The Apostolate 


The theme of the following article, which Mgr. Suenens kindly sent 
us for inclusion in the present issue, is that it is the Holy Spirit 
who impels the Christian to the apostolate, just as it was He who, 
on the first Pentecost, set off initially, like a chain-reaction, the 
apostolate of the Church. Mer. Suenens shows that that happening 
instructs us, through symbols, on the nature of the Christian 
apostolate : its inflammatory, Love-inspired character, the primary 
importance of the spoken word, the conditions for the giving of 
the Spirit—prayer, silence, presence of Our Lady. Mgr. Suenens, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, Belgium, is having a profound in- 
fluence on modern apostolic methods. He has written THE THEOLOGY 
OF THE APOSTOLATE, THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE and a life 
of Edel Quinn. The present article was translated by Father Colman 
O'Neill, O.P. 
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Most Rev. LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS 


HE gifts of God, St. Paul tells us, are without repentance. 

Inherent in all the designs of God there is consistency and 

continuity. Time does no more than unfold and bring to 
light what is implicit in His unique concept, which is from eternity. 
God does not go about His work unsystematically. He does not 
touch up or go back over what He has done. Still less does He 
suddenly alter His plans or procedures. God knows nothing of 
experimentation or broken alliances. We have in Heaven a ‘“‘faithful 
witness.”” His ways, unsearchable, diverse, frequently baffling, 
though they may be, preserve none the less their unity and con- 
stancy of purpose. In the light of this law of divine action it is 
easier to understand that the events reported in the Gospel are not 
stories without sequel; they are not unrelated happenings that died 
with the hour. Beyond the events that took place in the setting 
of Palestine, and were coloured by their setting, faith reveals to us 
a mystery, valid for every age. He who is Eternal is there, intro- 
duced into time. He who is Unchanging makes Himself known in 
passing events. He who is Absolute speaks of Himself through 
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what is relative and contingent in a local situation or in a chance 
meeting. What else is the mystery of the Incarnation but the 
coming of God into space and time, God becoming man so as to 
reveal to the world, in images, in parables taken from life, what 
the eye has not seen, nor the ear heard, what has not entered into 
the heart or mind of man? The Word of God is uttered in time, 
but transcends time. The Word is made flesh, but does not re- 
nounce its divine origin. Henceforward we come to know God by 
seeing Him living amongst us and we learn our incomparable 
lesson intuitively, merely by studying facts. Our metaphysic is 
personified, brought before our eyes as though on film. 

The mystery of the Upper Room, when contemplated at this 
level of faith, is no longer a mere circumstantial account of the 
foundation of the Church in Jerusalem. It is an expression of the 
law of the apostolate, valid for all time. 


The Master had said : ‘“‘You shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you, and you shall be witnesses unto me in 
_ Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and even to the utter- 
most part of the earth.” This promise is not directed only to the 
Twelve. Henceforth, in order to give testimony to Christ, men 
must have received the Holy Spirit, be clothed in His strength, 
covered over by His shadow. An apostle of Christ who has not 
received this baptism of water and fire, who has not duly put on the 
Spirit of God, is unthinkable. This is required not only if he is to 
be equipped for the ministry of the pulpit, but even if he is to fulfil 
more modest tasks of a profane and temporal nature. 


The account in Acts of the election of the seven deacons comes 
to mind; it is as rich in suggestion as one could wish for. ‘The 
number of disciples increasing,” St. Luke tells us, “‘there arose 
a murmuring of the Greeks against the Hebrews, for that their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration.” Here there is 
a conflict of interests, a matter of the sharing-out of assistance. 
A more down-to-earth or more prosaic problem than this one of 
social justice could not be thought of. A solution could be found, 
one would think, with just a minimum of common sense, tact and 
simple arithmetic. How are the Apostles going to deal with this 
ticklish question which is thrust upon them? The attitude they 
adopt will serve to indicate to us their practical understanding of 
the mystery of God. They called together all their disciples and 
said to them: “It is not reason that we should leave the word of 
God and serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among 
you seven men of good reputation, full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business.’ Let us examine 
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these words. What criterion determines their choice? What are 
they looking for primarily? Men filled with the Spirit. In their 
eyes this fulness of the Spirit is an indispensable condition for the 
success of this humble, daily task. Dependence on the Holy Spirit 
is the key to success of such a mission. The Holy Spirit must find 
adaptable and obedient instruments in His hands if the service of 
tables is to achieve its full purpose. It was precisely in this fashion 
that the early disciples understood things. ‘““And the saying was 
liked by all the multitude,” says St. Luke. ‘“‘And they chose Stephen, 
a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and 
Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas 
a proselyte of Antioch.” 

This has even greater validity when it comes to less mundane 
tasks. From this time forward, whenever the Church has important 
duties to entrust to her children she begs for them an increased 
out-pouring of the Holy Spirit : ““Receive ye the Holy Spirit,’’ says 
the bishop to those he is about to ordain deacons, “that He may 
be your strength in resisting the devil and his temptations.” 

“Receive ye the Holy Spirit,”” he says again to the priests who 
are about to receive from him the power of absolution. ““Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they shall be forgiven them; whose sins you 
shall retain, they shall be retained.” And when the consecrator 
imposes his hands in the consecration of a new bishop, he says 
to him simply: “‘Receive the Holy Spirit”; thus marking him for 
ever for his high mission. Such is the practice of the Church which 
takes its origin from the mystery of Pentecost. 

If we are to grasp the continuity of the plan of God and pene- 
trate the hidden soul of the Church, we must constantly return 
to the consideration of what happened in the Upper Room. An 
apostolate divorced from the Holy Spirit is doomed to sterility : 
it has lost its soul. Let us spend some time, then, in considering 
that Upper Room in Jerusalem, from which the Church came 
forth, and where the Christian apostolate was born. This retreat 
ordered by Christ at his Ascension is the prototype of every true 
and fruitful retreat. There is to be found here that indissoluble 
union of prayer and action which is always the frame-work of the 
visible development of the Church. 

The Upper Room: a place of silence where words are put aside 
so that God may speak, where the soul opens itself gently to the 
assault of grace, where recollection calls on, and prepares the way 
for, the great wind that is to blow round the house. 

The Upper Room: a place from which men set out to conquer 
the world. ‘““Home is where one starts from,” wrote Eliot. 


> 
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When the Spirit of God has come down and has fulfilled His 
mission of transfiguration, the invitation is to go out from the 
Upper Room. Do not the symbols themselves contain an undeniable 
call to the crusade of the apostolate? The Holy Spirit no longer 
appears in the form of a dove, but as parted tongues of fire which 
rested on each of the Apostles. Nothing happens by chance so far 
as God is concerned and this very symbolism cloaks a command. 
Tongues : symbol and instrument of speech. It is a call to go out 
to men and to announce to them in a firm voice the gospel of 
God. The spoken word takes precedence over the written word. 
Living tradition had a start on the interpretation of texts which 
at the first Pentecost had not yet been written and which were 
destined to be nothing more than the faithful reflection of the 
Apostles’ preaching. Even if an atom bomb were tomorrow to 
destroy all the books in the world, the Church would be unaffected 
essentially as long as the living word of God is free to spread itself 
abroad. 

Faith comes from hearing—faith is passed on by word of mouth 
from man to man. There is an obligation on us to speak to our 
brethren and tell them the marvellous story of a God who loves 
us with a love that overcomes all obstacles. There is an obligation 
on us to announce to them the good news. The Gospel cannot be 
brought to the hearing of all men if Christians do not speak of it 
and proclaim their faith. 

If the symbol of tongues expresses an invitation to preach the 
Gospel, that of fire bears a like call to communication. Nothing 
spreads like fire. The Master has said: “I am come to bring fire 
upon the earth, and what will I but that it be lighted?’’ We have 
no right to smother this fire, no right to bury it with ashes. Every 
Christian ought to be a torch, able to “set light to a whole pro- 
cession” at his contact. Cursores hominum lampada tradunt. This 
sacred fire must be handed on to the generations to come. This 
fite is the Spirit of Pentecost, the soul of the Church, for the Holy 
Spirit is the strength of her word, the breathing of her soul, and 
the joy of her heart. 

Going to the heart of the mystery of the Upper Room, we shall 
understand better the urgent necessity of animating our apostolate 
with the breath of the Spirit. This meditation will help us to realise 
that our activities have meaning and bear fruit only in the measure 
that Another than us acts and speaks by our mouths. For we must 
love men with the Love of God Himself, with the living and per- 
sonal Love that is the Holy Spirit, supreme Prophet and Gift of 
the other two divine persons. This is the starting-point of all super- 
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natural action. Here we must ceaselessly return, under pain of 
straying from the way. It is not we ourselves who go to seek after 
souls, but God in us. He takes the initiative; He loves: the first. 
Ipse prior dilexit nos. We have to enter into this Love of God 
which goes before our own, and allow ourselves to be transformed 
by it. It is not enough to love men for the love of God with our 
own poor love. We have to love them with the magnanimous, 
implacable love of God Himself. Held captive by His grace, our 
heart will be armed to face the inevitable checks, ingratitude, 
bruises. Is not the Love of God sheltered from these changes of 
fortune, from this rise and fall of the tide? Is it not unadulterated 
giving, fidelity, liberality? The love of God does not depend on 
our co-operation. A love for men which finds its source in Him 
is like to God Himself, firm as a rock and unshakeable. If it is our 
desire to carry through our apostolic tasks in spite of the ruggedness 
of the way we have no alternative but to love men in Spiritu Sancto 
or else to renounce an undertaking beyond our powers. It is well 
to face squarely this decisive choice and to realise its consequences. 
To leave an entry into oneself for the Holy Spirit so that He may 
accomplish His mission through us: that is the basic duty of the 
apostle, that is, of every one who has been baptized. 

We should add that in order to wait for the Spirit with open 
heart and to offer Him a pliant spirit, we must unite ourselves 
closely to her who received the Holy Spirit in an unparalleled 
fulness. It is not by chance that the Blessed Virgin is there in the 
Upper Room preparing the disciples for the coming of the 
Paraclete. Her office as Mediatrix of all graces calls for her to 
be present where the out-pouring of the Spirit marks the visible 
inauguration of the Kingdom of her Son on earth. This presence, 
or rather this union with Mary, is also a law of supernatural life. 
Jesus is born of the Holy Spirit and Mary. It is fitting that the 
mystical Christ be born and come to maturity in souls in like 
fashion. Pentecost is the continuation of the Incarnation; the 
Virgin of Bethlehem will be also the Queen of the Cenacle. If 
the Church is ‘‘Jesus Christ shared and spread abroad,” the Mother 
of Jesus must be the Mother of the Church. Her presence in the 
Upper Room is an indication for all future ages that wherever 
the Holy Spirit gives Himself, Mary is at hand to prepare souls 
to welcome Him. Her mediation is always at work in the hidden 
places of souls, even if we are unaware of it. ““And the mother of 
Jesus was there”; this is a law of history. It tells us that Mary 
is always where the mystery of Pentecost is being continued. 
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The Pope on Africa 


The following summary and commentary on the Encyclical, Fidei 

Donum, was written by Father James O’Connell, S.M.A. Father 

O’Connell has recently gone to teach in the Catholic Major 

Seminary, Ibadan, Nigeria. His article was, in fact, completed on 
the journey to Nigeria. 


IDEI DONUM (‘The Gift of Faith’’), is the fourth mis- 
F sionary Encyclical in forty years. Benedict XV _ wrote 

Maximum Illud just at the end of the Great War. The 
difficulties of the war years had lessened and the time was ripe 
to make the most of the economic and technical changes that were 
appearing in missionary countries. Pius XI wrote Rerum Ecclesiae 
in 1926 when already the missions had made striking advances. 
Pius XI legislated for those advances, and, in the vigorous manner 
that was characteristic of him, insisted on the marshalling for the 
missions of as many forces of the Church as were available. Pius XII 
in Evangelii Precones set himself a task that was largely doctrinal. 
Thanks to the efforts of his predecessors the missions had already 
reached a certain maturity, so he could set out to elucidate the 
speculative theology of the missions. He emphasised the supra- 
cultural and unchanging nature of the Church. But he pointed out 
at the same time how the Church could become incarnate in each 
culture according to the genius and circumstances of the people 
of that culture. 
' The present Encyclical is a practical rather than a speculative 
document. It falls into four parts: (1) A statement of the situation 
of the Church in Africa; (2) The relation of Catholics everywhere 
to that situation; (3) The missionary duties of Catholics; (4) A 
conclusion dealing with the missions in general. One may notice 
here at the beginning of this short commentary two characteristics 
that distinguish this Encyclical from the three previous on the 
missions: (a) The first three letters had been directed mainly to 
missionaries; the present is directly mainly to people living in 
Christian homelands; (b) The other letters dealt with the missions 
in general; the present deals with Africa in particular. 
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The Church in Africa 

Pius XII begins the letter with a reminder that the missionary 
spirit is ‘in some way the first answer of our gratitude towards 
God, in communicating to our brothers the faith we have received.” 
Love animates this spirit of Christian universalism. Though every 
Catholic is not called to go on the missions, the Pope prays that 
“the missionary spirit may penetrate more deeply in the hearts of 
all priests and, through their ministry, influence all the faithful.” 

If he is about to deal with the African missions in the present 
Encyclical, the Pope acknowledges that only too well does he 
realise the needs of the Church in many other parts of the world: 
the spiritual poverty of the de-Christianised parts of Europe, the 
struggling missions of Oceania, the persecuted Christians of the 
Communist countries. But aware as he is of those needs, he is 
impelled nevertheless to turn to “‘Africa today, in the hour in 
which she is being opened up to the life of the modern world, and 
passing through what may prove to be the most important years 
of her millenary destiny.” Africa’s hour has struck in the Church. 

The Pope glances at the real Christian progress that has already 
been made in Africa. Missionaries and missions have multiplied; 
hierarchies have been established; African. priests and religious 
have taken their place in the apostolate of their people. But the 
situation is difficult. African countries are going through “‘a phase 
of social, economic and political evolution which is full of con- 
sequences for their future.”’ The involved situation referred to by 
the Pontiff can be understood when we remember that Africa 
contains countries as different as Egypt which is striving to lead 
the Arab world in a breakaway from Western influences, Ghana 
which is undergoing growing pains after becoming independent, 
and South Africa which has enacted the bitterest laws in the world 
against coloured people. In the coming of age of Africa we have 
peoples who are struggling against the remnants of colonial domina- 
tion, peoples who are bewildered by the break-down of traditional 
tribal and religious ties, peoples who are trying to master new 
industrial techniques though they themselves are but one generation 
from a primitive economy, peoples who are slowly becoming con- 
scious of themselves as nations. The scene is complicated by the 
expanding drive of Islam which disputes with the Church the 
conversion of those Africans who are still pagan. With all this in 
mind it is no wonder that Pius XII repeats again and again an 
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anguished insistence on the timeliness of present action “‘before it 
is too late” (italics mine). He writes: ““Any delay would be of serious 
consequences.” African society at the moment is in the melting-pot. 
We need to vivify social structures with the life and teaching of the 
Church before these structures harden. If we do not succeed now, 
African society will have taken on forms outside and apart from 
the Church. 

The harvest is both difficult to reap and great. The labourers 
are few. To illustrate this the Pope gives some concrete instances. 
For example, there is “‘one particular place where there are forty 
priests for almost a million souls, of whom 25,000 are Catholics.” 
He continues: ‘““Upon reading these figures, a Christian heart 
cannot remain indifferent. Twenty more priests ina particular 
region would make it possible torplant the cross there today, while 
tomorrow this same land, tilled by other workers than those of the 
Lord, will have probably become impervious to the true faith.” 
The Pope points out furthermore that missionaries are needed not 
only for preaching the Gospel directly but for tasks as varied and 
as vital as quickly forming ‘‘a select group of Christians in the 
midst of a still neophyte people,” constructing and staffing schools, 
creating groups for social action, developing the Catholic press 
and establishing Catholic Action. But in the context of such tasks 
and opportunities the issue that dominates the others is the increase 
of missionaries. “‘In fact, the success of evangelization requires a 
proportionate increase in the number of apostles, if one does not 
want to compromise this magnificent development. Missionary 
congregations are now being sought after on all sides, and the 
insufficiency of vocations prevents them from fulfilling all these 
requests.”’ With this stress the Pope ends the first section of the 
letter. 


Solidarity with the African Church 


The Pontiff turns to considerations that explain why Africa 
concerns the entire Church. He bases his teaching on the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body and he insists on the fraternal bonds that 
exist between Catholics all over the world, drawing as they do 
their common supernatural life from Christ, their Head and their 
Brother. The Pope applies the teaching on Catholic solidarity in 
saying that the Church is ‘“‘Mother of all nations and of all peoples 
as well as of all individuals.” The individual Catholic must share 
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the universalist concern of the Church. ‘“‘We could say that nothing 
which concerns Our Mother the Church is or can be extraneous 
to a Catholic. In the same manner that his faith is the faith of the 
entire Church, and his supernatural life the life of the whole Church, 
the joys and anxieties of the Church will be his joys and anxieties, 
the universal perspectives of the Church will be the normal per- 
spectives of his Christian life.” 

In other words, the whole Church is missionary: the missions 
are not the sole concern of any specific groups within the Church. 
A division of labour is necessary but it is the division of a labour 
that is common to all. The temptation exists to regard the missions 
as the true care of those who go to missionary countries and a 
mere supererogatory care of those who live where the Church is 
established. Previously in Evangelii Precones Pius XII had insisted: 
“Indeed all the faithful make up one and the same immense family 
... The Catholic Church . . . calls on all her children to be zealous 
in helping intrepid missionaries by their offerings, by prayer and 
by fostering missionary vocations.” Though all the members of 
the Church are not called to go on the missions, they are all called 
to missionary work. 


Missionary Duties 

The third section of the Encyclical deals with the three-fold 
missionary duty of Catholics. The Church addresses to the faithful 
an “invitation to prayer, to generosity and, to some, the gift of 
themselves.”’ The Pope develops each of these duties in turn: 

(1) (a) The members of the Church are asked to pray more for 
the missions, especially for those in Africa. Bishops and priests are 
asked to instruct the faithful on this obligation. Advent, Epiphany 
and Pentecost are suggested as periods of the liturgical year when 
such instruction might be aptly given. 

(b) In particular the Pope asks that Masses might be offered 
for the intentions of the missions. He acknowledges the legitimacy 
of intentions that concern the whole Church and that are “‘indis- 
solubly bound to the act of the Eucharistic sacrifice itself” which 
is always offered for the peace, unity and guidance of the Church. 
There is little doubt that Mass intentions have tended to become 
too individualistic. Those who have been working for a return to a 
Christian universalism in this sphere as in allied spheres will be 
grateful for being encouraged by this explicit papal teaching. 
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(2) But while prayer is necessary, its sincerity is guaranteed by 
financial generosity where people can afford money-giving. The 
recent progress made by the missions has been possible only 
through the funds provided by the faithful and the co-operation 
of people like the members of the pontifical missionary organiza- 
tions. The Pope remarks sadly, however, that for many things 
there isn’t as yet enough money. There are buildings to be con- 
structed, organizations to be founded, seminaries to be provided for. 
He asks, for example: ‘“‘Will it be necessary to close the seminary 
doors to generous and helpful young men for want of funds, as, it 
is said, has happened at times?’ 

(3) “The Church in Africa, as in every other missions territory, 
lacks apostles.”’ The Pope calls to bishops to foster missionary 
vocations and insists that such vocations enrich also the dioceses 
from which they come. “‘A Christian community which gives its 
sons and daughters to the Church cannot die.” France provides a 
striking confirmation of this contention. For many years, though 
the French Church was going through an arid and difficult period 
and was suffering from a chronic shortage of vocations, France 
gave many of her best young men and women to the missions. 
But it was missionary vocations that kept alive a high idealism in 
people’s estimation of the priestly calling in spite of the failure of 
many young Frenchmen to see the genuine sacrifice and mysticism 
that the humdrum parochial life at home demanded of its apparently 
unglamorous curés. When the resurgence of the Church in France 
came, it was not unnatural that men like the Abbé Michonneau 
and the late Abbé Godin—both of them products as well as inspirers 
of the resurgence—should have drawn on missionary theory and 
practice in their endeavours to restore the life of the faith to those 
parts of their country that had lost it. 

It is vital to keep in mind also that when the Pope writes of 
apostles, he is thinking not only of priests and religious but of 
what he calls “the militant laity.” He is referring to people like 
the Belgian nurses who staff a leper colony in Nigeria, the French 
Jocist carpenters who help in backward parts of Mauritius and the 
Irish graduates who teach in secondary schools in Ghana. 


Conclusion 
It is well worth while to notice that all through the Encyclical 
@ the Pope not only addresses Bishops primarily—he always does 
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that—but he gives them explicit instructions or makes specific 
suggestions. He insists that if it is true that each bishop is properly 
pastor of his own subjects, each one, as a successor of the apostles, 
is also jointly responsible with the successor of St. Peter for the 
entire Church. Bishops are to foster missionary vocations, even if 
their own dioceses appear to be short—superiors of missionary 
congregations “‘cannot increase the number of vocations without 
the benevolent understanding of local Ordinaries.” Bishops are 
asked to awaken in their faithful an awareness of the needs of the 
universal Church. They are asked to lend priests to Ordinaries in 
Africa. In home dioceses priests are to be appointed to look after 
young Africans and Asians who are away from their countries for 
“studies—this last point can be understood in all its gravity when 
one realises how much Communists have profited from the lone- 
liness of African students in English cities. 

The Pope concludes this missionary letter by turning to mis- 
sionaries who are working in all parts of the world. They are all 
dear to him. The African missions are but part of a wider move- 
ment of evangelization. Pius XII expresses to all those who work 
in regions away from the established Church the Catholic solidarity 
of the whole Church: “‘We intend that Our letter bring you not 
only the testimony of Our paternal solicitude, but also the assurance 
that the entire Catholic community, informed once again of the 
magnitude and difficulties of your tasks, stands more than ever 
before at your side to support you with its prayers, its sacrifices 
and the sending of the best among its sons . . . (Your) silent and 
obscure struggle . . . is truly the perennial struggle of the entire 
Church, in which all her sons must resolve to participate more 
actively, indebted as they are to God and to their brothers for the 
gift of faith received in baptism.” 

Few of us are bishops and many of us are not called to go on 
the missions. But each one of us can in his or her own way take to 
heart the exhortations—exhortations that are well-nigh anguishing 
at times—of the Holy Father. We cannot ignore the urgency of 
his call for zeal in the cause of Christ. We must live true to our 
vocation and seek to extend the visible Church. A true Catholic is 
one who carries the whole world in his heart. We must all pray for 
the coming of Christ’s Kingdom. Any little that we can do otherwise, 
no matter how small, will help also the cause of the salvation of 
souls. We can make tiny sacrifices in many ways, even if it be the 
mere denying ourselves of a glass of water for Christ’s sake. 
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The difficulties which confront the Church and the missions all 
over the world are great. To overcome them there is required 
faith, generosity and sacrificing love. These qualities have not 
been wanting among our Catholic people, especially in Ireland. 
That they may continue and increase and further advance the 
work of the redemption we may all pray with the Holy Father 
in the words of Ecclesiasticus: ‘‘For as thou hast been sanctified 
in us in their sight, so thou shalt be magnified among them in our 
presence, that they may know thee, as we also have known thee, 
that there is no God beside thee, O Lord.” 


THE MERCY OF GOD 


“And thus, dear soul, observe how supremely merciful 
God has been to you! He gave you freedom of will—which 
you used in such a way, as to earn for yourself eternal death 
—and he himself redeemed you, washed you in his Blood 
and freed you from original sin. He wants to forgive you 
every time you ask for his Grace. He was without guilt and 
suffered for yours, as if it had been his own. He atoned for 
your sins, as if he had committed them and you reap the 
merits of his works as if you had performed them.” Meister 
Eckehart (died 1327), from MEISTER ECKEHART SPEAKS, 
D167: 


BIBLE AND LITURGY 


The Liturgy of Easter Week 


Noting the enormous drop in attendance at the weekday Masses 
of Easter Week, as compared with Holy Week, Miss Pochin Mould 
argues that thus to stop short is to leave before the story has been 
finished. She shows us how the Church, New Testament in hand, 
instructs us in the meaning and effects of Our Lord’s Death and 
Resurrection: the New Testament evidence for the reality of the 
Resurrection is put before us; extracts from the first sermons on 
the Resurrection are read to us; we are invited to apply to our- 
selves the New Testament instructions to the newly-baptised. Miss 
Pochin Mauld is the author of several books, of which the best- 
known is, perhaps, THE RocK OF TRUTH. 


DAPHNE D. C. Pocain MouLp 


HE Lord is risen indeed, Alleluia. That Christ our Lord, the 

Second Person of the Trinity, should die for us on the cross 

is hard enough to realise; His Resurrection is something at 
which the human mind turns sick and dizzy, blinded by the glare 
of the Easter candle. And yet this is the light of the Truth. Christ 
has risen and illumined His people, whom He has redeemed with 
His blood. Life can never be the same again since that first Easter 
morning, the shock of victory over sin and death. “The earth 
trembled and was still, when God arose in judgment” (offertory 
verse, Easter Sunday). 

Through the penitential season of Lent, the Church prepares 
for Easter; she recalls her Lord’s forty days fast in the desert, 
and in the last weeks, she dramatises, relives liturgically, His 
Passion and death on the cross. The reform of the Holy Week 
ceremonies has brought home to all of us a deeper sense of their 
meaning, but it still comes as a shock to find the churches, so 
packed in Holy Week, almost empty for the weekday Masses of 
Easter week. For Easter week is the continuation of the story of 
Holy Week, Eastertide (Easter to Pentecost) the joyful counter- 
poise to the mourning of Lent. To stop short at Easter morning 
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is almost Protestantism, for it means we fail to take any part in 
the liturgical retelling of the events following the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, Pentecost, the founding of the Church, her first preach- 
ing, her first converts. Just as in Lent, each weekday has its own 
special Mass, so has each day of Easter week, and in it, the Church 
relives and dramatises for us this shattering fact of Our Lord’s 
Resurrection, tries to help us penetrate, begin to understand the 
mystery. 

Long ago, this whole Easter week was kept as a religious 
holiday. It is still a holiday week for many people, but a purely 
secular one. When we renew our baptismal vows on Holy Saturday 
night, we are recalling the baptism of catechumens who had been 
receiving final instruction all through Lent. Originally they wore 
their white baptismal robes all Easter week, till Low Sunday 
(whence its Latin name, Dominica in albis, Sunday in white gar- 
ments), and only after their baptism, this same week, were they 
told of the most sacred mysteries of the Church, the details of the 
Mass, which the early Christians kept a jealously guarded secret. 
And if you look at the Masses of Easter week, you will find traces 
there of these very early days of the Church, just as you will in 
the Masses of Lent. The newly baptised have now been told about 
the Blessed Sacrament; they see a'deeper meaning in Monday’s 
Gospel when the disciples on the road to Emmaus eventually 
recognise the Lord in the blessing and breaking of bread. ““The 
Lord opened the doors of heaven, and rained down manna upon 
them to eat; he gave them the bread of heaven; man ate the bread 
of angels” (offertory verse, Wednesday). 

If you look through the missal, at the Easter week Masses, you 
will see that the Church is setting herself to do several things in 
them. She is telling in detail about the Resurrection in the gospels. 
But she is also, anticipating Pentecost, telling about her first 
preaching, in the epistles for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
On Thursday, the epistle tells a conversion story, the effect of 
preaching on an individual (Acts 8). And on Easter Sunday, 
Friday and Saturday, the epistle is directed to the newly baptised, 
and to all of us, telling us what we ought to be and do as Christians, 
how we must “‘purge out the old leaven, that you may be a new 
paste, as you are unleavened. For Christ our pasch is sacrificed. 
Therefore let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with the leaven 
of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth’ (1.Cor.5: epistle, Easter Sunday). In the 
baptismal font, we have died a mystical death with Christ, and 

® now rise onto a new plane of existence, “‘a chosen generation, a 
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kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people; that you 
may declare his virtues, who hath called you out of darkness into 
his marvellous light. Who in time past were not a people; but are 
now the people of God; who had not obtained mercy; but now 
have obtained mercy” (1. Pet., 2: epistle, Saturday). 

‘And very early in the morning, the first day of the week, they 
came to the sepulchre, the sun being now risen.” And an angel 
told them not to be afraid, ‘you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified; he is risen, he is not here.”” (Mark 16: gospel, Easter 
Sunday). Even in the gospel accounts the shock of the Resurrection 
comes across to us, the obvious and natural incredulity of the 
apostles, the cataclysmic nature of the event. The Church sets 
out in detail during Easter week, the documentation for her Lord’s 
Resurrection, to show it was no dreamed-up phantom of imagina- 
tion, but reality. And so on Monday, the gospel reports the 
disciples discussing the crucifixion on the road to Emmaus, and 
how Our Lord met them. (Luke 24). On Tuesday, also from 
Luke 24, there is the account of Our Lord appearing to the 
disciples and demonstrating the truth of His bodily Resurrection by 
eating with them. ‘See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
handle and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as you see 
me to have.’”’ And when he had said this, he showed them his 
hands and his feet. But while they believed not, and wondered for 
joy, he said: Have you here anything to eat?” 

Wednesday’s gospel (John 21) tells of Peter’s unsuccessful fishing 
expedition, and how as they came back, Jesus was on the shore 
to meet them; how at His word they cast in the net again and it 
filled with fishes. Again there is a meal on the shore; “‘this is now 
the third time that Jesus was manifested to his disciples after he 
was risen from the dead.” 

On Thursday we go back to the sepulchre, with St. John’s 
account (John 20) of Mary Magdalen weeping there and mistaking 
Our Lord for the gardener ““Mary Magdalen cometh and telleth 
the disciples I have seen the Lord, and these things he said to me.” 
On Friday, the gospel is Matthew ch. 28, with the commission 
to the Church to go out and preach to all men. “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you. And behold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 

On Saturday, St. John tells how he and Peter ran to the empty 
sepulchre to see for themselves (John 20). ““And he saw, and be- 
lieved; for as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise 
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again from the dead.” Low Sunday’s gospel (John 20) brings a 
final piece of evidence with St. Thomas’ doubts and how they were 
resolved. ‘“Thomas answered and said to him: My Lord and my 
God, Jesus saith to him: Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, 
thou hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen, and have 
believed.” 

“The character of the accounts is peculiar,’’ writes Romano 
Guardini in ‘“‘The Lord,” “‘they break off suddenly, cross-cut each 
other, contain contrasts and contradictions that are not easily 
clarified. Something extraordinary seems to be seeking expression— 
something that explodes all hitherto known forms of human 
experience.”’ In her Easter liturgy, the Church tries to help us 
believe, really and truly in this extraordinary event of Easter 
morning, the mystery of the struggle between life and death, death 
vanquished by Christ’s death, the sacrifice of the Lamb redeeming 
the sheep (Sequence, Easter Sunday). The Mass and the Divine 
Office ring with Alleluias as she salutes her victorious King. “This 
is the day which the Lord hath made; let us be glad and rejoice 
therein” (Gradual, Easter Sunday). For the Lord has risen from 
the tomb, He who hung upon the tree of the cross for us; the 
Church calls on heaven and earth to rejoice and be glad before. 
the face of the Lord. She salutes Him as the conquering Lion of the 
tribe of Juda, the root of David, the Lamb of the Apocalypse who 
was killed and now is able to open the book with its seven seals. 
Lamb but also shepherd, the resurrection of the Good Shepherd 
who gave His life for His sheep. (Divine Office : Dominican rite). 

In these days, when non-Catholic Christians so often place stress 
on good works as the essence of Christianity as against dogma and 
creed, it is well to be reminded of the first preaching of the 
apostles; of what they did say to the Jewish crowds about the 
extraordinary events that they had witnessed. In Easter week, the 
Church reads extracts from those early sermons, to make plain to. 
us that the Crucifixion and Resurrection are the very heart and 
core of her belief. Listen to her first Pope :—‘“‘Peter standing in the 
midst of the people, said . . . . we are witnesses of all things that 
he (Jesus) did in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem; whom 
they killed, hanging him upon a tree. Him God raised up the third 
day, and gave him to be made manifest, not to all the people, but 
to witnesses pre-ordained by God; even to us who did eat and 
drink with him after he arose again from the dead. And he com- 
manded us to preach to the people, and to testify that it is he who 
was appointed by God to be judge of the living and of the dead” 
(Acts 10: epistle, Monday). Through all that, with its stress on the 
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reality’ of the Resurrection, runs also the idea of the teaching 
authority of the Church, choice of a special group of witnesses 
who are to preach the truth to the whole world. On Tuesday, the 
epistle (Acts 13) is a sermon of St. Paul, the apostle of the gentiles, 
saying very much the same thing. “And when they had fulfilled all 
things that were written of him, taking him down from the tree, 
they laid him in a sepulchre. But God raised him up from the dead 
the third day; who was seen for many days by them who came up 
with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who to this present time are 
his witnesses to the people. And we declare unto you that the 
promise which was made to our fathers, the same God hath ful- 
filled to our children, raising up Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The liturgy moves on to tell in detail an early conversion story 
‘(Acts 8 : epistle, Thursday), that of Philip and the eunuch, who was 
puzzling over Isaias : ““He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; and 
like a lamb without voice before his shearer, so opened he not his 
mouth.” “‘How can I understand, unless some man show me?” 
answered the eunuch to Philip’s query about his reading, and then, 
when Philip had explained, and they were coming near some water, 
“the eunuch said: See here is water, what doth hinder me from 
being baptized? And Philip said: If thou believest with all thy 
heart, thou mayest. And he answering said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.” 

And they stopped the chariot and the eunuch was baptized; the 
spiritual birth of baptism. ““‘Whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world; and this is the victory which overcometh the world, our 
faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God? .... And there are three who give 
testimony in heaven; the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; 
and these three are one. And there are three that give testimony 
on earth; the spirit, and the water, and the blood; and these three 
are one. If we receive the testimony of man, the testimony of God 
is greater; for this is the testimony of God, which is greater, be- 
cause he hath testified of his Son. He that believeth in the Son of 
God hath the testimony of God in himself.” (1 John 5: epistle, 
Low Sunday). 

We who have been baptised have been brought by the Lord 
onto a new plane of existence, ‘‘a land flowing with milk and honey” 
(Introit, Monday); we are built as living stones into the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and we must try to live up to our position and 
vocation. “Laying away all malice, and all guile, and dissimula- 
tions, and envies, and all detractions, as new-born babes, desire 
the rational milk without guile, that thereby you may grow unto 
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salvation; if so be you have tasted that the Lord is sweet. Unto 
whom coming, as to a living stone, rejected indeed by men, but 
chosen and made honourable by God; be you also as living stones 
built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices to God by Jesus Christ.”’ (1 Peter 2: epistle, Saturday). 

And so the Church in Easter week not only leads us deeper into 
the mystery of the Resurrection, but stresses how we should live 
up to our baptism and the vows we renewed on the Holy Saturday 
vigil. Our individual candles catch fire from the light of Christ 
symbolised by the Easter candle, but it must be more than a symbol 
for us, we must try ever harder not only to know Our Lord better, 
but to show forth His light to all men. “All you that have been 
baptised in Christ, have put on Christ’? (Gal. 3: Communion, 
Saturday). “If you be risen with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is sitting atthe right hand of God, mind the 
things that are above.’’ (Col. 3: Communion, Tuesday). 

The darkness of the death on the cross gives place to the bright- 
ness of Easter, the splendour of the Risen Lord. And to us, who 
have been bought with a great price, still comes the challenge and 
command of St. Peter, the reminder of what we are by baptism 
and what we must do. “O purchased people, show ye forth the 
virtues of him, who hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.” (1 Pet. 2: Communion, Thursday). 


FROM THE PROCESS OF CANONIZATION OF 
ST. DOMINIC 


“Paul of Venice said, under oath, that he (Dominic) 
observed the rule rigidly and perfectly himself and encouraged 
and commanded the brethren to observe it in full. He punished 
delinquents severely, but so patient and courteous were his 
reproofs that nobody took the corrections amiss nor were 
troubled by them. ... He also said that he was most successful 
at giving consolation, to his own brethren and to others. 
This he knew because he had proof of it in his own person 
and had heard it from others.””’ ACTA CANONIZATIONIS S. 
Dominic. 


The Impact of Abbot Marmion 


CENTENARY TRIBUTES 


OSEPH MARMION was born in Dublin on 1 April, 1858. He 
J studied at Belvedere College, at Holy Cross, Clonliffe, at 

the Irish College, Rome, and at Propaganda, where, on his 
final year, he won first place in his class and the gold medal, “‘For 
piety and doctrine” Pietati et Doctrinae (Coming events!). When 
‘he returned to Dublin after his ordination he served as a curate 
in Dundrum for a year and subsequently taught Philosophy for 
four years at Clonliffe. He entered the Benedictine Abbey of 
Maredsous, Belgium, in 1886, and was given the name Columba. 
Thirteen years later he was sent to the new monastery of Mont 
César in Louvain, which had been made’ the centre of theological 
studies for the young Benedictine monks, and there for ten years 
he was Prior, Professor of Theology and Spiritual Director of the 
student-monks. In 1909 he was elected abbot of Maredsous. He 
governed the abbey until his death on 31 January, 1923. 

Such are the milestones in the life of one of the greatest Irishmen 
of all time. A fuller account might attempt to portray the character 
of the profoundly saintly monk (his cause was introduced at Namur, 
Belgium, on 7 February, 1957) with his irrepressible gaiety and his 
refreshingly mischievous sense of humour. It might describe his 
influence on his own monks and on the people with whom he came 
in contact in Belgium—he was the friend and confessor of Cardinal 
Mercier, was greatly esteemed by the Belgian Royal Family and 
had very great influence as a spiritual director. However, the 
contributions which follow deal with his influence on a wider 
circle, his readers. 

His books, originally written in French, have been translated 
into eleven languages. The greatest of them are the three on the 
Sacred Humanity of Christ: Christ the Life of the Soul (original 
appeared in 1918), Christ in His Mysteries (original appeared in 
1919) and Christ the Ideal of the Monk (original appeared in 1922). 
The first of these has sold 210,000 copies of the French original and 
43,000 copies of the English translation, the second has sold 160,000 
copies of the original and 37,000 copies of the English translation. 
Of Marmion’s other writings, the principal are Sponsa Verbi and 
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Christ the Ideal of the Priest. This last has sold 30,000 of the original 
and 10,000 of the English translation. Sands and Company, of 
London, who publish nearly all the English translations of Dom 
Marmion’s books, have told us (in reply to a query which we sent 
them) that sales of his books in English have been constant since 
their first appearance. This is true, however, of the total sales, 
not of the sales of every book. Individual titles “‘have shown a 
fall in sales, which has been offset by an increase in sales of other 
titles, notably of Christ the Life of the Soul and Christ the Ideal 
of the Priest.” (It is instructive to notice how the number goes on 
increasing of people who would endorse Professor Murphy’s 
judgment on Christ the Life of the Soul.) Messrs. Sands commented 
on their sales of Dom Marmion’s books: “We do indeed regard 
Abbot Marmion’s works as the most important books published 
by us, not so much for the financial gain from the sales (we have 
other books which have sold a far greater quantity in a shorter 
period) but because of their great influence on modern spirituality. 
These books will undoubtedly outlast any work which is on our 
current list.” 

It may seem rather an exaggeration to assert that books such as 
Dom Marmion’s could have an “impact.” It is not an effect we 
would associate with spiritual reading. Yet not many of those who 
read Le Christ Vie de l’ Ame when it first made its way into this 
country, some thirty and more years ago, would question that 
description of its effect on them. It is said that their first reading 
of the New Testament makes a tremendous impact on those who 
come to it from a completely unchristian milieu. Those who, in 
the early twenties, read Dom Marmion for the first time were in a 
somewhat similar position. What he offered them was not new in 
itself, it was as old as Christianity; but it had passed out of common 
currency. Each of the following contributors has lived through 
the change wrought by Dom Marmion and each of them describes 
it from his own viewpoint. A Dominican teaching sister and 
Professor Gerard Murphy, of University College, Dublin, tell 
what Dom Marmion’s books meant for their own spiritual lives. 
Father Hilary O’Neill, O.P., an experienced retreat-giver, tells of 
the ‘“‘transformation of outlook” wrought by Dom Marmion among 
religious especially. Father Aegidius Doolan, O.P., a distinguished 
theologian, writes that the secret of Dom Marmion’s profound 
influence is that he gave men Christ. 


From a Dominican Teaching Sister 
It would be interesting to get statistics of the number of postulants 
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in Religious Orders in the early nineteen-twenties who were handed 
Dom Marmion’s Le Christ, Vie de ’ Ame—the English translation 
had not yet appeared—for their first adventure into spiritual 
reading. Some Mistresses of Novices may not then have realised 
fully what a treasure they had to bestow. I myself entered about 
that time. I had just finished at the University, I was lonely, not 
over-pious, perhaps a little critical, non-conformist by disposition, 
feeling “cabinned, cribbed and confined” by the convent walls 
on those lovely Autumn days. I was slow in adjusting myself to a 
world in which the pearl of great price was still very much hidden. 
Anything like pious platitudes would have been nearly the last 
straw—I say ‘‘nearly,’”’ because there was withal an inner core of 
determination to see the thing through. What a mercy for me to 
have Dom Marmion’s vast horizons opened to me. Le Christ, 
Vie de l’Ame was like a wind sweeping away unessentials. Even 
the edifying stories from Rodriguez, which occasionally formed 
part of the spiritual fare, fell into perspective. Had they been the 
“piéce de résistance” they might possibly have irritated me beyond 
endurance. 


The half-hour which I was privileged to spend walking in the 
convent garden reading Le Christ, Vie de l’Ame was an oasis to be 
looked forward to in dreary moments. I can still recall the flashes 
of spiritual understanding—‘‘lights,” Dom Marmion would have 
called them—when texts from his beloved St. Paul brought home 
to my still bewildered and lonely heart that Christ was all. The 
time was still far distant when I would be able to agree with Francis 
Thompson: “All that I took from thee, I did but take, not for thy 
harms, but just that thou might seek it in My arms.” But the vistas 
opened up in such chapters as. Our Supernatural Growth in Christ 
were a small beginning of the hundredfold. The practice of virtue 
had seemed to me to be for weaklings; I now saw it as a wonderful 
way of growing up in Christ, instead of remaining dwarfed. 


Now, after close on forty years I realise that it was, in Belloc’s 
words, “‘His large intent of courtesy” that sent me in quick succession 
Dom Marmion’s other books. Le Christ, Idéal du Moine taught 
me an increased esteem for my vocation, which the minutiae of 
monastic observance might have tended to obscure. Having read 
the first chapter, To seek God, I found myself penetrated for days 
by the truth which the author there explains with such clarity and 
unction: “‘A man is worth that which he seeks.’’ Clinging to lesser 
things than God seemed suddenly so unworthy. Pages of print 
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on detachment in other spiritual books had proved less effective. 
The Divine Office, which I had begun to study and which held but 
little appeal for me at the start, would have taken me much longer 
to appreciate had not Dom Marmion, in the chapter Vox Sponsae, 
shown me the universal Church waiting for me to gather the 
sorrows of the whole world into my heart as I went to choir. My 
own problems began to assume smaller proportions. I still associate 
a certain spot in the garden with the reading of the chapter, Opus 
Dei, and the realisation that without attention at the Office, “our 
role is reduced to the mechanical level, that of gramophones.” 
Not being a songster, I knew that a good record would be far more 
tuneful than I could ever be. And thus I was more convinced of 
the futility of inattentive prayer, than I had been after reading 
many pages on distractions. | 

In those early days I was incapable of analysing the prayerful 
atmosphere in which I became immersed ia my reading. I could 
not have analysed the sense of security fostered by books based 
on dogma, nor the attraction of the spiritual teaching that came 
from the abundance of Dom Marmion’s heart. But I knew that 
hers was what J had hungered for. I was unaware that I was 
acquiring a living knowledge of Sacred Scripture from the texts 
which poured out so lavishly on every page of these writings. I 
had yet to learn that they were destined to be classics of Christian 
spirituality, but I knew that I wanted truth and that here was the 
pith and marrow of doctrine without any of the tediousness which 
in my thoughtless youth I had often associated with what were 
known to me as “holy books.” 


From Professor Gerard Murphy 

In the early twenties of this century a Catholic university man, 
of about the same age as the century, was inclined to regard religious 
reading as ten wearisome minutes offered up to God as fasting 
might be offered. The ephemeral type of such reading, which came 
his way easily in the form of popular booklets, naturally tried his 
patience through no fault of his own. But even the commonly- 
used masterpieces, owing to lack of guidance, failed to awaken 
his interest: the Gospels were too familiar; Saint Paul, by reason 
of a bad translation, was largely unintelligible; the Imitation alone 
tended to retain its freshness, but its contempt for everything 
wordly, including learning, often made it difficult for a lay university- 
man to apply its doctrine to his own life. Mysticism was in the 
air as a subject for discussion among men of letters, and to read 
the works of Saint John of the Cross was indeed delightful and 
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inspiring. But to one who had not yet begun to ascend Mount 
Carmel, treatises meant for those who were passing through the 
Dark Night of the Soul, or the higher states, were even less easily 
turned to practical use than the simple teaching of the Imitation. 

To such a layman Dom Columba Marmion’s Le Christ, Vie 
del’ Ame came, about the year 1925, as a revelation of what religious 
reading might easily be. From the very first page the inspired 
words of Scripture were presented to him in a theological light 
that was at the same time clear, penetrating, and directed to a 
practical end. Every paragraph afforded him food for thought, 
deepened his knowledge of the divine plan, and by constant reference 
to Saint Paul, the Gospels, or theology, assured him that he was 
not now dealing with pious imaginings but with divinely revealed 
reality. Here was doctrine so fundamental that any Christian might 
use it. It was not, like the doctrine of the Imitation, a purely pious 
doctrine directed primarily towards those who had abandoned 
the world for a life in a religious community, nor, like the doctrine 
of Saint John of the Cross, a purely mystical doctrine directed 
primarily towards those who were advancing in the higher ways 
of Christian contemplation. Either of these groups could have 
derived profit from it. But so could the educated Christian who 
belonged to neither. Religious reading ceased thenceforward to be 
a penance punctuated by occasional elevation of the mind to God: 
in the light of Dom Columba Marmion’s wisdom it became a 
joyous deepening of the understanding, strengthening of faith, and 
inducement to effort. 

“TI live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” “I am the way.” 
“Behold I come.’ Phrases like these, once read without under- 
standing, when presented in their true context by a theologian who 
had clearly not alone pondered them but lived them, became 
guiding lights in which God’s plan for men was, as it were, focused 
for the mind of the reader. Scripture, especially the epistles of St. 
Paul, assumed a new importance in view of treasures mined from 
it by Dom Columba Marmion and scattered by him over every 
page of his book. 

Other books were doubtless destined later to help in enriching 
the edifice constructed under the guidance of Le Christ, Vie de 
l’Ame. But for many, as for the present writer, Le Christ, Vie de 
l’Ame was to remain the fundamental religious book of their lives 
—and this without derogation from the reverence due to Scripture; 
for what distinguishes Le Christ, Vie de Ame from almost all other 
religious books is that it is. little else than Scripture presented to 
the reader in an ordered sequence by one who had grasped its 
meaning. 
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From Father Hilary O’Neill, O.P. 


Dom Columba Marmion’s books have been responsible for 
quite a transformation of outlook in the spiritual life in Ireland. 
This is evident among religious especially. The commonly-accepted 
pre-Marmion approach was, one would think, rather self-centred; 
that is to say, it laid great store by the psychological approach to 
God. Thus, one had to be pre-occupied with one’s spiritual progress, 
to examine thoroughly one’s motives and efforts. Major emphasis 
seemed to be laid on what one could accomplish even within a 
given period. There was, therefore, a tendency to rely unduly on 
oneself. This was likely to breed discouragement for many, especially 
for those who by temperament were ill-suited for the relentless 
application of the many devices proposed to ensure results. All 
of this tended to give the over-all impression that the Christian 
life was largely a matter of technique. 

The diffusion of Dom Marmion’s now immensely-known trilogy, 
Christ the Life of the Soul, Christ the Ideal of the Monk, Christ in 
his Mysteries, must have helped ever so many to realise that the 
effort to become holy need not be such a complicated process. 
In his books, quite clearly, Dom Marmion is at pains to emphasise 
the omnipotent goodness of God. It is God who plans, even in 
minutest detail, the life of each soul. Only His designs are really 
of consequence. He can effect wonders in the most unlikely material, 
if only He be allowed to do so. Thus, we are taken back to more 
ancient days when, as yet, the simple evangelical approach was not 
over-laden with erudite analyses. 


From Father Aegidius Deolan, O.P. 

It is hard to say why the publication of Dom Marmion’s writings 
should have had such an impact. They are not distinguished for 
their literary style; they make little appeal to the imagination; they 
declare no new discovery. It is nevertheless indisputable that they 
have had a tremendous effect. The Pope of the time, Benedict XV, 
made them his ‘“‘bedside-books”’; layfoik found in’ them what they 
called a revelation; religious looked up from their accustomed 
spiritual reading to gaze at this new light (for here, they said, is 
something new); students in ecclesiastical colleges offered their 
professors dissertations based on Christ the Life of the Soul, which 
the professors gladly accepted; as for retreat-masters the world 
over, they began to thumb the pages of Dom Marmion as they 
had never thumbed a book before, except perhaps the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius. 

Could it be that the reason of all this is simply the personal 
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appeal of the living Christ—that Christ so lived in the soul of 
His priest that when in his conferences he delivered his soul he gave 
Christ Himself to the world? It is said of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
whom Dom Marmion studied so assiduously and taught so 
effectively, that in his writings one finds no trace of himself—that 
he is “lost in light.” Is it not true that something of the same 
clarity and lucidity distinguishes the writings of his disciple, that 
they reveal, not Columba Marmion, but the life that is the Light 
of the World? 

But Dom Marmion’s conferences are not academic or scholastic; 
they are not cut-and-dried; they are not exercises; they are not a 
text-book. They are the utterances of a heart that was so filled with 
the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ that out of its fullness 
it could speak only of Him. 

For Abbot Marmion there was—or should be—nothing in the 
life of any Christian, much less in the life of a monk, less still in 
the life of a priest, but Christ. He would say with Saint Paul: 
“There is nothing but Christ in any of us.” ‘Christ is all in all.” 

That doctrine is not new. It is the word of God: yesterday, 
today and forever. But in the heart of Columba Marmion that 
word was a flame; and as it came forth, burning and shining, 
from his heart, it set the world on fire. 


ON SILENCE 


Elected Silence, sing to me 

And beat upon my Whorled ear, 
Pipe me to pastures still and be 
The music that I care to hear. 


Shape nothing, lips; be lovely-dumb: 
It is the shut, the curfew sent 

From there where all surrenders come 
Which only makes you eloquent. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, from THE HABIT OF PERFECTION. 


Comment 


Tue fifth liturgical congress will take place on 14 and 15 April 
at St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal. The theme of the congress is 
The Eucharist. Father Donal O’Connor, of St. John’s College, 
Waterford, will speak on The Eucharist, our Sacrificial Food. 
Father Daniel Duffy, of Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan, will speak 
on Eucharistic Piety in current Irish practice. These two papers 
will be given on the afternoon of the first day, the morning lecture 
being the Abbot Marmion Centenary Lecture. The morning paper 
on Tuesday will be by Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B.: The Graces 
of Communion, studied in the Post-Communions of the Missal. 
In the afternoon Father Herman Schmidt, S.J., professor of liturgy 
in the Gregorian University, Rome, will speak on The Liturgical 
Structure of the Mass and its restoration, as reflected in the new 
Holy Week Ordo. That will be followed by an open forum. There 
will be a Pontifical Mass on Monday morning to celebrate the 
Marmion Centenary. 

The liturgical congresses are organised by a standing committee 
of diocesan priests, under the presidency of the Abbot of Glenstal 
and the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of Cashel. The 
committee are to be congratulated on having secured the services 
of a distinguished continental scholar for the second year in suc- 
cession. Father Schmidt has written extensively on the liturgy, his 
most important work being his Hebdomada Sancta, published in 
1957 by Herder. Let us hope the weather will not pick this year 
to play truant. However, we know that we can bank on the un- 
failing kindness of the monks, on a very high standard in the papers 
and discussions and on an atmosphere of easy good-humour. The 
June issue of Doctrine and Life will carry an account of the 
congress. 

Worship, the American Benedictine liturgical monthly, devoted 
the whole of its February issue to sacred art. The contributors 
were asked to write on Contemporary Art in the Service of the 
Church—a particularly happy directive to contributors to a sym- 
posium on sacred art, since it kept the discussion more downright, 
anchoring it to practical needs. The first article, by Bishop Dwyer, 
of Reno, Nevada, puts the matter in (as he describes it) “‘bald and 
brutal”? fashion : ‘“The Church, far more than any other institution, 
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has been continuously and deeply interested in art and in artists. 
Primarily, her interest has not been strictly aesthetic but practical; 
she has seen art as an adjunct of her liturgy and as a propaedeutic, 
a method of teaching her children. Quite frankly, she regards art 
as a well-nigh indispensable tool for the success of her catechesis, 
to the point where it might be said that the whole interest of the 
Church in art is to illustrate the penny catechism.”’ It is only at 
first glance that such a position seems to involve the sacrifice of 
artistic integrity. Closer examination of the problem reveals that 
the Church needs the services of the whole artist, with all his true 
values intact. The remainder of the issue brings this out admirably. 
Witness Bishop Dwyer’s disavowal of “‘bad art,’’ and the following 
revealing and challenging remarks by Joseph Pichard: ‘Pious 
academicism degenerated in the 20th century into a bloodless 
formalism and commercial exploitation. Christianity is too vital 
a thing to be long satisfied with lifeless and deficient forms of 
artistic expression. Therefore it has sought to rediscover the sources 
of a living art, sources that artists alone seem to possess. That is 
why we have seen the pastor of Assy and his friend Pére Couturier 
go begging for advice from Rouault, Matisse, Léger, Braque and 
Picasso—men who without any doubt were the noblest witnesses 
of artistic life in France ten years ago.”’ Other contributors include 
Cardinal Lercaro, Father Cloud H. Meinberg, O.S.B., and Father 
Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. Extra copies of this excellent issue have 
been printed and some may still be available from The Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Digest of Papal Documents 


OUR third digest covers Papal addresses and documents published in the 

OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of January and the end of February, 

1958. Everything of merely local or sectional interest is omitted, but everything 

else which has a bearing on the spiritual life is either summarised or translated. 

Father Austin Flannery, O.P. is responsible for the summaries and translations. 
All direct quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


Convent Schools; the Lay Apostolate 

On 4 January, the Holy Father addressed some five hundred delegates to a 
national (Italian) congress of nuns engaged in the formation of school girls and 
young women for the lay apostolate. He expressed the Church’s gratitude to 
nuns for their invaluable co-operation in the apostolate. He continued: 

The priest has to impart sound and prudent spiritual direction to young 
women, from the altar, from the rostrum, in the confessional; for they too 
are souls who have been committed to his care. But it is also true that in 
you he will find his indispensable collaborators: you live in close association 
with the young people, taking the place of their mothers and their older 
sisters . . . It is on you therefore that the Church relies. You are the instru- 
ments which the priest must use. 

As these words imply, and as he himself expressly stated a moment later, the 
Pope had the training of school-girls particularly in mind in his address; his 
remarks were directed, he said, ‘“‘to those who devote their energies to a particular 
form of Catholic Action, which is taking shape and is spreading through the 
schools.’”? He went on to describe the importance of the schools and he spoke 
feelingly of the labours and sacrifices of teaching sisters and of the love that 
informs their work. He continued: 

One would expect that such endeavours and sacrifices would have made 
of your schools centres where Christianity is known, loved and lived with 
devotion and enthusiasm, where a sense of duty flourishes and of discipline, 
a punctiliousness, a sense of responsibility for one’s own actions. One would 
expect that so many years spent under your roof would have taught the 
students a love for what is true, good and beautiful, and that they would 
direct their footsteps towards Jesus Christ. Is this what always happens, 
daughters? Do your pupils leave your schools integral Christians? Integral 
in the development of their humanity and of its capabilities; integral in 
the resolutely accepted development of the divine life within them? Is each 
of them ready to play her part in the reconstruction of the world? for all 
men implore nowadays, even if unconsciously, that the structure be rebuilt, 
to render it inhabitable. 

In your schools there should be no compromise, no pandering to softness. 
Differential treatment should not be confused with favouritism, moderation 
with dilatoriness, gentleness with weakness. Form the young girls so that 
they will be able to judge the world according to Christian standards, to 
see it for what it is, to have an appreciation of what it ought to be; will 
be able to help to fashion it in conformity with God’s plan—here are 
practical aims for Catholic schools. : 
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The Pope went on to say that it was providential that Catholic Action had been 
established within the schools, at a time when intensive formation is at a 
premium. The school which possessed a group of ardent apostles among its 
students would become, by that very fact, a school for leaders. In conclusion, 
the Pope drew attention to the change and development to which, with the 
blessing, approval and encouragement of the Church, the apostolic activity of 
Catholics is subject. New forms of lay apostolate may emerge and be accepted 
by the Church. Individuals should not be reluctant to accept them. ‘How futile 
to oppose the interventions of the ‘Divine Spirit’, which are often unexpected 
and are sometimes vehement in their suddenness.”’ ( (Oss. Rom., 5 January, 1958.) 


Morals and mass media of communication 

The Holy Father’s address to the Roman nobility on 9 January is of little 
relevance outside their rather special situation, for he spoke with that very 
much in mind. The following observations, however, are of general interest. 
They were introduced to show the point of one of his recommendations: 

It is well known that society progresses and improves when the virtues 
of one class spread to another; decadence, however, sets in with the spread 
of vices and abuses. The weakness of human nature makes the latter process 
the more usual, a process which is all the more rapid nowadays, with our 
greatly improved facilities for communication, for the spreading of infor- 
mation and for personal contacts—not only between one nation and another, 
but between one continent and another. What is true of the spread of 
disease is also true in the sphere of morals; and neither distance nor frontiers 
any longer constitute barriers to the spread of an epidemic over vast distances 
and in a short time. (Oss. Rom., 10 January, 1958.) 


Industry and the development of the worker’s personality 

The Pope addressed a group of executives in the chemical industries of various 
countries on 10 January. He noted with satisfaction that many industrialists had 
become convinced of the inadvisability of putting a man at work which does 
nothing to develop his personality, or to which he is ill-suited, or which is 
degrading. Those competent to judge, he continued, reckon that a man’s pro- 
ductivity is considerably diminished in such circumstances. Further, psychologists 
tell us that it is, principally, when a man’s active interest has been captured that 
his work begins to engage his entire personality and not just his muscles. He will 
then take a pride in his work and his personality will expand. “His work is no 
longer, in his eyes, merely that which earns him his wages; rather does it make 
sense of his life, make him feel worth something as an individual and as a 
member of society.”’ 

The Pope went on to say that if these considerations now occupy the serious 
attention of those whose interest in the worker is purely economic, they are 
vitally important for those who view him as a Christian should. Our Lord 
the Sovereign Judge has said, the Pope reminded his hearers, that whatever is 
done even to the least of His brethren is done to Himself (Matt., 25:40). The 
Christian will note with profound concern the fact that “‘the modern worker is 
too often a stranger to his job, chained to work which hems him in, instead of 
giving him some—even the smallest—possibility of expansion.” In conclusion, 
the Pope urged his listeners to redouble their efforts to better the lot of their 
workers. ‘Thus you will approach the realisation of the ideal proposed in the 
Gospel to those who have social responsibilities, the ideal of a charity which is 
not occasional condescension, ‘but a constant concern for the good of others, 
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for their development as individuals and as members of society, according to 
God’s plan.” (Oss. Rom., 11 January, 1958.) 


On Domestic Service 

Some fifteen thousand people employed in house-work (in private houses 
and in various types of institutions) were addressed by the Holy Father on 
19 January. They were members of Tra Noi (“Amongst Ourselves’’), a movement 
founded by Father Sebastiano Plutino some years ago for the spiritual better- 
ment of domestic servants. Remarking that in four previous addresses he had 
covered adequately the relations between employer and domestic servant, the 
Pope said that he would be content on this occasion to resume what he had 
already said. After some preliminary remarks about changing attitudes to 
domestic service and the consequent difficulty of foreseeing its future, he said 
that he would speak in the context of its present condition, that being the 
concern of his listeners. He put three principles before them. The first was that 
domestic service yields to no other work in dignity. It excels many of them, 
he continued, such as those which are more directly concerned with inanimate 
objects, domestic service being concerned more with human beings. The Pope 
went on to say, however, that a man’s strongest claim to the respect of his 
fellows is the practice of Christian virtue. He continued. 

A domestic servant cannot but earn the esteem and respect of his 
employers if he professes his faith openly and lives in conformity with it in 
deed and word, obeying the moral principles, practising charity and honesty, 
abhorring impurity and frivolity. This will be the case even if his employers 
are Christians only in name, for the practice of Christianity sheds a light 
more splendid than does any human privilege or ornament. Let faithfulness, 
therefore, and alacrity mark your service of God, putting it above your 
service of men. Set aside the necessary time for prayer and be unshakeable 
in the observance of God’s laws. 

The second principle which the Holy Father laid down was that the relations 
between employer and domestic servants should be governed, not merely by 
the common principles of commutative justice, but also by 

a high humanity, which finds expression in an exchange which is equitable 
when counted in human values. You must love the family you serve, if you 
would make your work lighter for yourselves and more acceptable to them. 
But dutifulness and affection are worth more than mere money, they 
deserve affection in return, and gratitude, esteem, understanding and a 
sharing of happiness. In a house where this spirit of charity rests, there 
will be no place for haughty commands, bitter reproaches or offensiveness, 
on the one hand, nor, on the other hand, malicious murmuring, voices 
raised in defiance, secret rancour. 

The third principle, a consequence of the second, is that the responsibilities 
of employer and servant are much wider and more important than would arise 
out of the few hours a day spent by the servant in tidying-up and cleaning. 
They are coloured and defined by the fact that a domestic servant is a member 
of his employer’s household. The Pope remarked that he had already outlined 
the responsibilities of the employer in a discourse to newly-weds (Discorsi e 
Radiomessaggi, vol. IV, pp. 177-184). The responsibilities of the head of the 
household are particularly grave with regard to ‘“‘children and young girls, who 
know little of the ways of the world.’ They range over “‘the choice and superin- 
tendence of their friendships and amusements, his way of treating them, the 
good example which he is bound to show them.” Of the servants’ responsibilities 
the Pope said: 
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Your responsibilities, on the other hand, with regard to the family with 
whom you live, embrace their honour and good name, harmonious relations 
between them, the innocence and good behaviour of the children, your 
relations with the other servants. The mere mention of these points should 
bring home to you the gravity of your obligation in conscience, what 
damage can be caused by conduct which is other than blameless, by loose 
talk inside and outside the house, by any failure in your sacred duty to 
respect childhood. Even ancient paganism recognised this duty: ‘‘to a child, 
the greatest reverence’’ “maxima debetur puero reverentia’”’ (Juven., Sat. 
14,47). This last responsibility demands that the normal development of 
the religious and moral conscience of the children be not disturbed by 
suggestive conversation or stories, by unseemly or over-free behaviour, in 
the mistaken assumption that they do not yet know evil. 

The Pope went on to say that the obligations arising out of domestic service 
are of a much more serious nature than those arising out of work in an office 
or in a factory. Material damage is easily enough reparable, he said, ‘“‘but who 
can repair adequately the devastation wrought by calumny, the discord created 
in a household by the unjustifiable repetition of gossip. Above all, how find a 
remedy once a child’s foot has been set on the wrong road?’ In conclusion, 
the Pope urged the domestics to see in their work ‘“‘a service offered to God in 
the person of their neighbour, making it your first care to preserve your own 
Christian dignity.” He urged them to love their work and to be conscious of 
their obligations with regard to speech and behaviour. He also had a final word 
for employers, whether heads of families or of secular or religious institutions. 
He reminded them that the teaching of the Popes on social justice refers also to 
domestic servants and binds the conscience of their employers. They are entitled 
to security, to a living wage, a family wage. (Oss. Rom., 20-21 January, 1958.) 


On Large Families 

On 20 January the Holy Father addressed representatives of the Federazione 
Nazionale delle Associazioni tra le Famiglie Numerose. Reminding his listeners 
of the very high esteem which the Church has for large families, he went on to 
say that, where there are many of them, large families testify (1) to “‘the moral 
and physical health of the Christian people,” (2) to “‘a living faith in God and 
trust in His Providence,’’ (3) to ‘‘the fruitful and joyous holiness of Catholic 
marriage.’ He then spoke at greater length on each of the three points. 

(1) Referring to the wide-spread opinion which would class the fruitfulness 
of marriage as a “‘social ill,’’ the Pope remarked that he was glad to notice signs 
of a healthy reaction against this notion in Italy in governmental and medical 
circles. That did not mean, however, that the attack was now spent. 

Catholics, for their part, must be resolute in spreading the conviction— 
based on the truth—that the only safeguard of the physical and moral 
health of the family and of society is to obey generously the laws of . . . 
the Creator, fostering a sacred interior respect for them. It is a man’s 
interior disposition which is all-important in this matter. You can multiply 
laws and make the penalties more severe, you can prove irrefutably the 
foolishness of theories on family-limitation and the damage their practice 
causes, but, in the absence of a sincere resolve to leave it to the Creator to 
complete freely His own work, human egoism can always find new sophisms 
and expedients for silencing conscience—if that is possible—and perpetuat- 
ing abuses. Now, the value of the testimony of the parents of large families 
resides not only in their rejection . . . of all intentional compromise between 
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the laws of God and human egoism, but also in their readiness to accept 
with joy and gratitude the inestimable gifts of God, which are sons and 
daughters, in the numbers He decides. Such a disposition of soul will save 
the spouses from intolerable fears and remorse. Also, according to authorita- 
tive medical sources, it creates the psychic premisses most favourable to the 
healthy development of the fruits of matrimony, ruling out the disturbances 
and distress which can accompany the beginnings of a new life and which 
can easily change into physical or psychic weaknesses in the mother or in 
the offspring. 

The Pope went on to say that the over-all effects of the laws of nature are 
good, exceptional circumstances apart, and that that is not eugenics which 
claims to know better than nature. 

(2) The Pope pointed out two ways in which large families testify to faith in 
God. First of all, he implied, in the sense that to have a large family is almost 
equivalent to proclaiming oneself a Christian. As he remarked, appeals against 
family-limitation which are not made on religious grounds are quite ineffectual 
against the selfishness of the individual. But ‘faith in God gives to parents the 
strength to face the sacrifices and renunciation demanded by the rearing of 
children.”’ It is for this reason that “‘the large family is often taken as synonymous 
with the Christian family.’’ Secondly: 

a large well-regulated family is like a visible sanctuary. The sacrament of 
Baptism is not for them an exceptional event, but a repeated renewal of 
the joy and grace of the Lord. The series of festive pilgrimages to the 
baptismal font has not yet ceased by the time another series, equally 
luminous, has begun, that of Confirmation and First Communion. Scarcely 
has the youngest brother been divested of the white robes of Baptism, . . . 
when the first wedding-veil has made its appearance, gathering parents, 
children and new parents around the altar-steps. Other marriages, other 
Baptisms, other First Communions follow, each a renewal of Springtime, 
perpetuating, so to speak, the visits of God and His grace to the house 

A large family also testifies, the Pope continued, to trust in the providence of 
God, especially when the parents are poor. He reminded his listeners that the 
activity of Providence is not confined to exceptional acts of the divine Mercy, 
but “is the ordinary result of the harmonious activity of the infinite wisdom, 
bounty and omnipotence of God. God will not deny a livelihood to those to 
whom He has given life.” The Pope went on to say that when events seem to 
prove the contrary, it is because man has placed an obstacle in the way of the 
execution of the divine order, or because, in exceptional cases, superior designs 
prevail. The so-called problem of over-population, he said, is in part a real 
problem, in part the product of an unreasoning fear. The cause of the problem, 
such as it is, is not the inertia of Providence, but human egoism and avarice. 
The future is in the hands of Providence and man may not practice illicit methods 
of birth-control, thus transgressing the certain laws of God under the pretext 
of rectifying imaginary mistakes of His providence. “God will not ask of men 
an account of the general destiny of humanity, which is His responsibility, but 
of the single deliberate acts performed by them in conformity with the dictates 
of conscience or in defiance of them.” 

(3) Every family, even the smallest, the Pope went on to say, is “‘in the inten- 
tions of God an oasis of spiritual serenity.”’ But this is especially true of large 
families, where “‘joy, the fruit of the superabundant blessings of God, bursts 
forth with a thousand expressions, a joy that is stable and lasting. The fore- 
heads of these fathers and mothers, though care-furrowed, bear no trace of 
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that interior shadow which reveals anxiety of conscience or fear of an irreparable 
return to solitude. Their youth never seems to pass away . . . as long as the walls 
re-echo to the silver voices of children and grand-children.’’ (Oss. Rom., 22 
January, 1958.) 


The Lourdes Centenary 
On 11 February a message from the Holy Father was read to the pilgrims at 
Lourdes, in the course of which he said: 

For so many favours poured out on this blessed spot for a hundred years, 
let your hymn of thanksgiving ascend with Ours to the throne of divine 
Mercy. Let your response to Mary’s appeal be the works of penance and 
charity, the personal and collective reformations which We have recom- 
mended. May a unanimous resolution raise men’s hearts to faithful 
observance of the precepts of the Saviour. May prayer be offered from all 
parts to God for the Church, for her liberty, where she is oppressed, for 
her spread to all peoples, for the peace of the world. May the sick join to 
these prayers the offering of their sufferings and religious the voluntary 
immolation of their consecrated lives. (Oss. Rom., 12 February, 1958.) 


Religious Life: Address to Superiors General 

On 11 February the Holy Father addressed an assembly of the superiors 
general of religious orders, congregations, societies of the common life without 
vows, secular institutes. He reminded his listeners that as he had said in his 
first address to them, in 1950, the raison d’étre and the worth of the religious 
life lie in the essential contribution it makes towards the achievement of the 
Church’s aim, which is men’s sanctification. (A.A.S., 1951, p. 28). The Church 
would not measure up to Christ’s ideal, he continued, nor would it stand out as a 
“sign among the nations’’ (Isaias, 11:22) “unless there were found in its bosom 
those in whom the beauty of the Gospel teaching finds an especially radiant 
expression, not merely in words but in their own liyes.’’ Since he had shared 
his authority with the superiors, it was his concern that they should exercise 
it in accordance with his own mind and with the mind of the Church. 

Remarking that in 1950 he had outlined at some length what parts of their 
patrimony religious ought not to abandon in the modern world, what parts 
they should adapt to modern needs, the Pope said that he would be content on 
this occasion to give a few directives on how best to carry out his intention in 
their work. 

It is the duty of superiors, the Pope reminded them, to keep their subjects on 
the true path which leads to salvation. They must not be guided by popular 
opinion, nor by the latest theories, nor by worldly principles, but by “‘the pure 
fountain of revealed truth and the discipline inculcated by the magisterium of 
the Church.”” Hence the need, he continued, for superiors to go against the 
majority at times and to be prepared to appear old-fashioned; for Christ’s truth 
“is indeed always new but, at the same time, it is also always old.’’ The Pope 
said that there are some nowadays whose views on asceticism and the life of per- 
fection are not in complete accord with the teaching of the Church, and he 
asserted that while error about discipline is not as serious as error about matters 
of faith, yet both types of error are dangerous and prejudicial to the search for 
the Supreme Good. He urged the superiors to stand fast by the traditional 
Catholic teaching on asceticism, which does not cease to be true becauseit is not 
accepted in some quarters. “It is not because it is accepted by men that the 
truth claims our allegiance, but because it is truth, inserted by God in our 
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nature or, in His goodness, revealed to us.’’ The Pope went on to say that he 
would not have a superior act in arbitrary fashion, as if he were incapable of 
making a mistake. He would have him listen to the advice of those whom his 
rule has given him as counsellors, pray to the Spirit of Counsel and give the 
matter in hand full deliberation before reaching decision. But, a decision once 
reached, the superior “will not be afraid to impose it on his subjects with fatherly 
and humble firmness.’ The Pope went on to say that, even though some would 
have it that religious obedience is a burden quite unsuited to the spirit of our 
times, it yet remains the superior’s duty “‘to guide his subjects firmly with the 
humility and charity of Christ.” Further, ‘‘at the judgment God will ask an 
account not only of individual souls, but also of those whom He has placed 
over them.” 

The Pope went on to say that, while there was a very great variety of ways 
of seeking perfection—from the strictly monastic life to the modern secular 
institutes—yet: 

One thing is common to all and will remain common: whoever seeks 
evangelical perfection must withdraw and cut himself off from the world. 
The extent of actual withdrawal will vary with his God-given vocation, 
but the affective withdrawal must in all cases be total... . The Lord is 
such that unless He is served exclusively He is not served perfectly....Ifa 
man does not purge his soul from the pride and the multiple concupiscence 
of the world, and keep it so, how can he ascend to God on the free wings 
of charity and live united with Him? United, not merely by the vital link 
which is sanctifying grace, but by the fervour of charity, the mark of those 
who tend to perfection. What man (apart from the very perfect, the un- 
commonly well-endowed with God’s grace), who has his share of the 
weaknesses left in us by original sin, can keep worldly things out of his 
affections unless he himself keep away from them to a certain extent—to a 
very large extent, even—and wholeheartedly abstain from them. Nobody 
(unless his obedience-imposed position in the Church demands it) can 
enjoy all the amenities with which this age abounds, (its) sensible joys and 
delights, . . . without losing something of the spirit of faith and the love of 
God. 

The Pope went on to say that the judgments of religious are formed by other 
standards than those of the world, by the standards of Our Lord’s Gospel and 
of His Church: ‘“‘For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’ (1 Cor., 
3:19), “‘we preach Christ crucified.” (1 Cor., 1:23). He pointed out that unless 
a religious is familiar with those standards, which he cannot hope to be unless 
he read, study and meditate on them, he has little hope of being able to judge 
rightly. 

But the conduct, also, of religious is ruled by other standards than those of 
the world. They cannot seek pleasure or convenience, but only God, “whom 
they will not find, save at the price of assiduous mortification of the senses and 
of the will. Of the will—by humility, in the first place, and by obedience; of the 
senses—by austerity of life and by voluntary bodily mortifications.”’ 

Thirdly, the Holy Father reminded his listeners that their apostolate cannot 
be guided by wordly wisdom, for it “‘relies completely on grace. . . . God’s 
ways are not our ways: the power to move souls to faith and to salutary works 
does not ‘reside ‘in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in shewing 
of the Spirit and power’ (1 Cor., 2:4). In that ‘shewing,’ full of mystery, by which 
simple sincerity, charity and a firm belief are endowed with the ability to persuade 
and lead men to God. It is not by new and unheard of products of human 
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inventiveness that men are turned to what is good, but by the unseen power of 
grace and the sacraments—by Penance first of all and the Eucharist.” 

The Pope then spoke at some length of the discipline or rule of life which, 
though it varies from one type of institution to another, yet in all of them is 
the bulwark of “that peace and serenity of soul which is so helpful in the for- 
mation of judgment on divine things.’ The effects of original sin, he continued, 
postulate that religious should live under discipline, and the effectiveness of 
religious discipline is attested by the past and by the present. Yet modern man 
does not always take kindly to it. However, the Pope warned superiors that, 
while some rules may have to be adapted to modern needs, they must not be 
mitigated or abandoned. He continued: 

It is your duty to help your subjects along the right path traced out by the 
Rules of your institutes, keeping them to it with paternal firmness, en- 
couraging them, admonishing, checking and, when necessary, punishing 
them. No superior may disclaim responsibility for a negligent or erring 
subject under the pretext that ‘the is old enough to look after himself.” 
The Lord will not look at it in that way when He asks you to account for 
the souls committed to your care: “Behold, I myself come upon the 
shepherds. I will require my flock at their hands.”’ (Ezech., 34:10.) 

The Pope went on to say that the superiors’ responsibilities embraced not 
merely the regular life, but also the apostolic activities of their subjects. It is 
their duty to see that their subjects act according to the norms laid down by the 
Hierarchy and that their activities are not prejudicial to their own salvation, 
unbecoming to the Church, or detrimental to souls. 

When the superiors general first met they had no intention of forming an 
association. Later, however, they did. The Holy Father referred to this fact 
and said that, fittingly, their association (the coetus Superiorum Generalium) 
had been given the juridical status of a moral person. He said that such a develop- 
ment meets the needs of the times. Remarking that the enemies of the Church 
are closing their ranks, he said that a closer unity is called for among Christians, 
a unity inspired by the charity of Christ. This charity, he told them, would 
eliminate any tendency to put their individual institutes above the good of the 
Church as a whole. He reminded them that, of course, every religious is bound 
to love and to obey loyally the rules of his own institute. But he went on to say 
that religious should be first in devotion to the Holy See, should yield to none in 
faithfulness to doctrine or in the observance of ecclesiastical discipline and that, 
with him, they should correct any who are wanting in either respect. Finally, 
he warned them to be exacting in their choice of recruits, telling them that they 
should look for high quality rather than for large numbers. (Oss. Rom., 12 
February, 1958.) 


Work and Life 
Addressing members of a national (Italian) congress of artisans on 15 February, 
the Holy Father returned to a problem which was causing him concern and 
which he had spoken about when addressing industrial chemists some weeks 
previously, the problem of the divorce between many people’s professional, 
working lives and their personal lives: 
A man’s work is regarded by a great many people as something extraneous 
to him, something which does not capture his living interest. A man does 
his work, because he must work to live. But he takes no pleasure in it, it 
does not attract him. He looks forward impatiently to the rest he will 
enjoy on free days. 
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The Pope remarked that the artisans are in a much healthier condition in 
this respect. For them, as for many teachers, doctors and nurses, their life is 
bound up with their work. They too “‘enjoy free days, but they return to their 
work afterwards with pleasure, refreshed, and with none of the distaste which 
is the lot of many other workers, condemned to soul-less work.’ It is not sur- 
prising, he continued, that other workers, denied the satisfaction their work 
should give them, will seek it elsewhere. Further, in such circumstances they 
can easily lose their sense of responsibility to society or to their neighbour. 
Another advantage the artisans possess, the Pope said, is that so many of the 
workshops are family concerns. He would like them to retain that character. 
He continued: 

In your workshops, Christianity should be the dominant influence. Is it not 
possible to hang a crucifix in your place of work? Can you not also, before 
settling down to work, recite a prayer in common, eyen a short one? That 
would certainly bring down God’s blessing on your daily work. (Oss. Rom., 
17-18 February, 1958.) 


Preaching and Receptiveness 
During the course of the address which the Holy Father gave to the Lenten 
preachers and the parish priests of the diocese of Rome on 18 February, he 
reminded them of the need to adapt their preaching to their hearers’ attitudes. 
For certain types of people, the Pope said, the important thing for the preacher 
to emphasise is the search for God. He would distinguish here, however, between 
those who “‘deliberately keep far away from God’’ and those “‘who make some 
effort to approach Him.” The first class comprises those “‘who make earthly 
things their aim . . . and have put perishable idols in place of the living God.” 
Preaching to them, one should emphasise “the decline of so much glory, the 
ruin of so much that was rich, the mysterious but real connection between 
forbidden pleasure and the gutter . . .”” The second class comprises those who 
“are able to rise above selfishness and a material outlook.’ They must be helped 
and encouraged and it must be brought home to them that they are much 
closer to God than would at first sight appear. Their virtues are signs of a 
sometimes unconscious seeking for God. 
The Pope went on to say that the preachers should urge all the faithful to 
deepen their knowledge of God by systematic and assiduous study. 
Too often a man’s profane culture outstrips his sacred culture. Hence the 
unresolved doubts, the agnosticism, the loss of faith. When, on the other 
hand, a man’s knowledge of God keeps pace with his cultural achievements, 
he will the more easily “recognise God’’ and his attitude towards Him will 
leave nothing to be desired. . . . he will regard Him as his absolute Master, 
who is at the same time his All. Since his soul has received by grace... 
the very life of God, he will regard himself as truly a son of God. From 
such a premiss, to love God appears logical and necessary . . . (Oss. Rom., 
19 February, 1958.) 


St. Joseph Protector of Christians 
Every Ash Wednesday since 1945 the Holy Father gives a radio-address to 
the school children of America. This year, on Ash Wednesday, having described 
for them the role exercised by St. Joseph in the Holy Family, he told them that 
he committed them to St. Joseph’s care. 
. if Joseph was so engaged heart and soul in protecting and providing 
for that little family at Nazareth, don’t you think that now in heaven he is 
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the same loving father and guardian of the whole Church, of all its members, 
as he was of its Head on earth? (Oss. Rom., 20 February, 1958.) 


The Layman and his Neighbour’s Salvation 
During the course of an address to Italian railwaymen, on 22 February, the 
Pope told them that their duties as railwaymen were an object-lesson on their 
duties as Christians. Reminding them every train has a scheduled terminus and 
that they all see to it that it arrives there on time, he said that each of them 
should see to it that nothing deflected him from the track laid down for him 
by God; so that when God (who alone knows the scheduled times) puts an end 
to his journey, he will be found at the terminus. The Pope went on to say that 
railwaymen’s duty to assist and advise travellers should remind them of their 
duty to assist and advise their fellow-Christians on the journey to salvation: 
A man is saved or lost according as he directs his footsteps freely in one 
direction or in another. Who knows but that for many a soul, who now 
rejoices in heaven, there was determined a meeting with an apostle, who 
helped him to find the right path, to get on his feet again, to set out on his 
journey again. And is it not perhaps true that other souls are in torments 
because such a meeting was not forthcoming. (Oss. Rom., 23 February, 
1958.) 


Documents Omitted 


The following documents (all of them short) were 
omitted from the present digest. The date of its publication 
in the Osservatore Romano is given in brackets after the 
description of each document: Address to a group of 
Journalists on a World Tour (2-3 January); Letter to 
Father Gemelli on the Golden Jubilee of his Ordination 
(4 January); Address to Bavarian Hoteliers (7-8 January); 
Address to Professors and Students of the Angelicum 
University, Rome (15 January); Address to Fulbright 
Students (10-11 February); Address to Members of the 
Comedie Francaise (22 February). 


- 


Book Reviews 


The Myth of the Aumbry. Notes on medieval reservation practice 
and Bucharistic devotion. By S. J. van Dijk, O.F.M., D.Phil., and J. 
Hazelden Walker, B.D., Ph.D. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 97. 10/6. 


THE introduction to this book shows that it has a much wider scope than 
might at first appear. Its scope is to expose the weakness of method of 
theologians ranging in a field not formally their own, to show that theo- 
logical principles and insight are not a satisfactory substitute for scientific 
historical method in the establishment of facts. The booklet, A Detection 
of Aumbries, written by the late Dom Gregory Dix of the Anglican com- 
munity of Nashdom Abbey, is shown to be a typical result of such a 
disastrous method. Dom Gregory was a brilliant mind with a flair for 
selecting and presenting evidence to support views which were already his 
own. Doubiless a theologian, particularly a controversial theologian, is 
justified in doing this if his prior certitude derives from sources superior 
to merely historical ones. But if that prior certitude is based only on sub- 
jective hunches, emotional attachment or personal interest, the advocacy 
which supports it with historical argument, be it ever so persuasive, is not 
the best service of truth. 

Readers of Dom Dix’s Shape of the Liturgy as well as of his booklet on 
Aumbries will remember with pleasure the psychological insight, the 
brilliant if unsafe generalisations, the human sympathy which made these 
works thrilling. They will also recall the spice of malice which made them 
so piquant. Dom Dix was something of the enfant terrible who could make 
his own authorities look foolish at times. But cleverness has the defects 
of its qualities; and in the end they show. As an historian Dix was an 
unsafe guide. As a theorist who had the gift of generalising from a few 
indications he rose above the level of the fact-gatherer; but his inductions 
were not always sufficiently grounded and the subsequent interpretations 
of fact were erroneous. The book under review, in exposing the 
insufficiencies of Dix, shows that “liturgical history” is no substitute for 
“historical liturgy.” 

Dix’s thesis in A Detection of Aumbries was briefly this. The whole 
spirit of the basic Roman liturgy is sobriety. The Latin spirit is as 
interested in what a thing is for, as it is interested in the thing in itself. 
Indeed it sees things primarily in terms of their function. A priest has 
a function in the church; one is not overwhelmed if he’ is not a holy 
person in himself. The Blessed Eucharist is primarily meant to be con- 
sumed as the food of our souls; devotion to it outside the moment of 
communion is not particularly necessary or desirable. Thus, according to 
Dix, the Latin pyschology works in these matters. Now, still according to 
Dix, the Northern psychology works rather differently. It reacts to the 
thing as seen in itself and not merely in view of its essential function. 
The Northern mind is more scandalised than is the Southern by a priest 
who is not holy in himself, as well as being one who leads others to 
holiness by his function; the Northern mind sees Christ in the Eucharist 
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to be worshipped and loved there for his own sake even outside the 
moment of communion. These differences in religious psychology will 
express themselves in different treatments of the reserved Eucharist. 
Northerns in general—and Englishmen in particular—made the reserved 
Eucharist the focus of a most tender devotion. They hung it publicly over 
the altar in a hanging pyx. Mediterranean Catholics, more sober in this 
respect, locked it up in a cupboard (aumbry) in the wall, sometimes in a 
not important place. It was only in the sixteenth century that Southern 
Catholicism developed a tender devotion to Christ in the Eucharist outside 
the moment of communion. This enrichment derived from the North, 
Germany and England (at the very moment when they were losing the 
Real Presence!) 

This is Dix’s thesis and he proceeds to gather facts to sustain it. His 
principal “fact” is the supposed order of the Lateran Council in 1215 that 
the Blessed Eucharist should be reserved in locked aumbries. He sees in 
this an expression of official Roman resistance to the more tender devotion 
of the Northern peoples to the eucharistic Christ. This is the central point 
of his book. 

Dom Dix’s theory about the more tender devotion of the Northern 
peoples to the eucharistic Christ in pre-reformation times seems to the 
scholarly Franciscan author of this book and to his collaborator as mere 
theory, indeed as untrue. A Franciscan of the affective school of piety 
naturally feels that such an attitude is at least as thirteenth-century Italian 
as it is Germanic (or even Celtic!). Dom Dix’s book is calculated to be 
particularly offensive to him. And so indeed it is to Fr. van Dijk. He is 
offended in his Franciscan soul. And so the figure of the lady Clare of 
Assisi with the Gothic pyx in her Italian hand wanders through all the 
pages of this historical work. With that gracious lady there is present also, 
unhappily, a less lovely spirit of harshness and even anger which Dom 
Dix’s clevernesses might have been spared. May he rest in peace! Doubt- 
less thirteenth-century Italian piety found in St. Francis a most ardent, 
tender lover of Christ, Bernardine in his affectivity; but one remembers 
his love of French ways. Dix’s point was that Northern Catholics were 
tender in their devotion to the eucharistic Christ outside the time of Mass 
and Communion at a period when the South was not; he did not say that 
Southern Catholics were not tender in their love of Christ. 

Whatever one may think about this, Fr. van Dijk agrees that much 
work remains to be done before the difference of eucharistic devotion 
of east and west, north and south, may be defined. But his own investiga- 
tion is, he thinks, sufficient to show that Dix was misguided in allowing 
his basic assumption to influence his interpretation of the evidence. Par- 
ticularly is this so in an egregious misunderstanding of the Lateran Coun- 
cil decree Sane which ordered that the reserved Eucharist be kept under 
lock and key. Dix interpreted this as meaning “in an aumbry.” Fr. van 
Dijk interprets it as meaning “in a pyx,” on the altar or suspended above 
it. Dix’s Italian aumbry, prescribed by the Lateran Council in 1215, is 
a myth. 

Fr. van Dijk’s work is a most scholarly production. It gives a wealth 
of detail and a mass of facts. It is rather a pity that it was so obviously 
stimulated as a reaction to Dix. Fr. van Dijk’s historical acumen and 
exact method are worthy of producing a book that is independent and 
positive and without special reference to the work of another. But perhaps 
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someone had to be made an example of in order to deter theologians and 
liturgists from a priori incursions into the field of history. At any rate 
poor Dix’s proud banner is now in shreds. 

WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


The Catholic Priesthood. Papal Documents from Pius X to Pius XII, 
collected by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Pierre Veuillot. M. H. Gill and Son 
Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 374. 35/-. 


IN recent years many collections of Papal documents on the priesthood 
have been published, but the work of Monsignor Veuillot, Notre Sacerdoce, 
which here appears in an English translation, is by far the most compre- 
hensive and satisfying yet published. The work comprises all the important 
pronouncements of the last four Popes on the priesthood; it includes, not 
merely the great encyclicals on the priesthood and addresses prepared 
specifically for seminarians and directors of seminaries, but a host of other 
less-known allocutions, letters and discourses, all bearing remarkable 
testimony to the statement of Pope Pius XI—‘‘We have always regarded 
the formation of capable priests as the most serious of the weighty respon- 
sibilities which rest upon our shoulders.” (Apostolic Letter to the Philippine 
Episcopate, 18 January 1939). 

The Catholic Priesthood is a wonderful stimulus to all priests who are 
striving to live up to the ideals of their vocation. These ideals are here 
presented in a practical and forceful manner, with particular stress on those 
modern tendencies which could prove so detrimental to the true idea of the 
priesthood. The book is a boon to students preparing for the priesthood, 
for in it they have in a concise form the constant and unremitting efforts 
of four Supreme Pontiffs to stress all those virtues and qualities which 
it is so necessary to acquire during the years of formation. The collection 
of documents will also be of particular help to those who have to direct 
priests and seminarians—the comprehensive indexes provide at a glance 
abundant ideas for conferences and retreat lectures. 

The translators (all professors in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth) have 
done an excellent service in presenting a most pleasant and readable 
translation. They have aimed at clarity and simplicity, but never at the 
expense of accuracy—even the footnotes of the original have been care- 
fully checked and, where necessary, corrected. One small historical 
inaccuracy of the French edition has found its way into the translation: 
it occurs in the introduction to the discourse of Pius XII to the General 
Chapter of the Dominicans on the 22 September 1946, where it is stated 
that Very Rev. Father Gillet was the new General (II, p. 87). Actually, 
Father Gillet had just finished his term of office and the newly-elected 
General was the late Father Suarez. 

We have no hesitation in recommending the book warmly, and we might 
add a word of praise for the publishers, who have produced a clearly- 
printed, attractive and well-bound volume. 

AMBROSE DuFFry, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 
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The Silent Life. By Thomas Merton. Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. 
Pp. 134. 16/-. 


AN account of the monastic life and a description of the great monastic 
Orders. The average reader would best begin the book on page 52. From 
that on it describes the life led by Benedictines, Cistercians, Carthusians 
and Camaldolese. The treatment of the Cistercian ideal is somewhat in- 
volved. St. Stephen would probably be mildly surprised to hear himself 
called “a mystic of the law’ (p. 81). The distinction between the letter and 
the rectitude of the Rule (p. 82) is forced. Otherwise the whole section 
is interesting and enlightening. The same cannot be said of the first fifty 
pages. The style is such that one must frequently re-read passages to get 
their meaning. Father Merton has some good things to say, but he does 
not say them simply. The monastic vocation is most simple—to seek God. 
The explanation of that hardly demands such paradox and involvement 
as we have here. There is too much of “To be one with One whom one 
cannot sce is to be no one” (p. 14) sort of thing. Why cannot books about 
the monastic vocation be simple too? But for those who persevere through 
this section there are occasional nuggets to be found. Some of the photos 
are excellent. Others (e.g. p. 105 or p. 64) are pointless and will only 
perpetuate the false romantic ideas of the monks’ life that the book should 
serve to correct. The author’s praise of some other orders is an advance 
on his earlier work. So is his use of the great monastic authors. His earlier 
devotion to St. John of the Cross made one wonder if he would ever find 
that they too had written on the contemplative life. With the above 
reservations, the book is recommended. 

NivarD KINSELLA, O.Cist. 
Mount St. Joseph Abbey, Roscrea ‘ 


Basic Principles of Monastic Spirituality. Paternoster Series. By Thomas 
Merton. Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 71. 2/-. 


Turis smail booklet is large enough to contain in summary form an 
exposition of the principles of Benedictine Spirituality. The monk is de-’ 
voted above all to the mystery of Christ. He seeks, not so much perfection, 
as the possession of God Himself, and his attitude towards this funda- 
mental truth must be constantly reviewed in order to ensure that he is 
not mistaking the means for the end. The God whom he seeks gives 
Himself through Christ, whose love gathers together each monastic and 
religious family. And since Christ, though reigning triumphantly in Heaven, 
also lives on in his Church, the monk will be a “vir ecclesiae.” By the 
putting to death of sin in the flesh, he will find the monastic counterpart 
to the cross of Christ; all the elements of his life combine to achieve a 
triumph for the spirit over the flesh. In this task, the role of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is a central and vital one—while obedience, work, 
lectio divina, silence, prayer, and fidelity to the vows will help to achieve 
a complete and true conversion of life. The spirit of: compromise will 
disappear, and love of self will be replaced by a pure love of God. And 
although the monk lives apart from the world, he has close spiritual con- 
tact with it—he is deeply interested in its conversion and helps to achieve 
this by his life of work and prayer. 
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This little book will be valued, not only by monks, but by all who are 
searching for God, and, as the author has suggested in his preface, it will 
best be read ”meditatively and in the presence of God.” 


AUGUSTINE O’SULLIVAN, O.S.B. 
Glenstal Abbey 


Approach to Penance. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. Sheed and Ward, 
London. 1958. Pp. 104. 7/6. 


Ir is true that people are discouraged from approaching penance because 
they sce it from the wrong angle. They stress the negative aspect, and see 
it only as a giving up rather than a giving to God. Dom Hubert van Zeller 
emphasizes the proper approach when he reminds us that true penance 
is the surrender of the whole self to God, a cheerful surrender founded 
on humility and love. We may be so taken up with the various techniques 
of penance that we miss the real meaning of penance itself. There is the 
tendency on our part to tell God what sacrifices He would like best, while 
overlooking the trials He himself has arranged for us to suffer from our 
temperament and training, from our state of life, and from our surrounding 
circumstances generally. Constantly to accommodate oneself, always to 
remain flexible and uncomplaining, never to assert what one conceives to 
be one’s rights, patiently to wait upon God’s will: penance finds its highest 
expression in such an attitude. Only when a man can assure himself that 
he is able to face with equanimity the work, the people, the climate, and 
everything else which God sends and recognise it as sent by God can he 
begin to talk about penance. When the author, however, stresses that 
penance begins and ends with this attitude of mind, he has no intention of 
sympathising with those who would almost entirely eliminate the traditional 
ascetic techniques. His theme is that love is the key to penance, and 
penances which interfere with our love of God and of our neighbour are 
mere travesties of the real thing. Dom Hubert gives us not merely the 
approach to penance, but a sound treatise on the principles of penance, 
the practice of penance, the measure and manner of penance, the proofs, 
the effects and the harmony of penance. In a concluding chapter he brings 
the practice of penance into relation with the perfection of penance as 
exemplified in Christ. Written in the arresting style for which the author 
is so justly renowned, this book should prove helpful to both laity and 
religious. 
SEAN FAGAN, S.M. 

Mount St. Mary’s, Milltown 


The Three Degrees. By Conrad Pepler, O.P. Blackfriars Publications, 
London. Pp. 256. 12/6. 


Some books are stimulating by reason of a lively style, others because in 
every page we are faced with the challenge to think hard or stop reading 
altogether. Among religious books it is perhaps the latter kind which can 
be expected to do most good, and it is into this category that Father Pepler’s 
latest book falls. In it he returns to the task undertaken in his earlier 
Riches Despised—an examination of the natural foundations of the super- 
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natural life. He is deeply aware of the power of the Christian Mysteries, 
a power of which we are not always sensible nowadays. The treatment 
of the Blessed Eucharist as the source of unity carries us back to the 
primitive needs of man, such as found expression even in the pagan rites 
associated with the recurring seasons. One feels a sense of awe, and even 
of fear, when confronted with this mystery of creation and redemption, in 
which man is not only an individual seeking redemption, but also a part 
of the whole divine creation which comes from God and returns to Him. 

The style is vigorous throughout. The book is not, as might be supposed 
from the title, a simple exposition of the traditional “three ways,” but 
rather a series of reflections, each showing a striking command of sources, 
a knowledge of the “ways,” of their meaning and implications. 


DESMOND WILSON 
St. Malachy’s, Belfast 


Trattato Delle Dieci Questione e Lettere a Madonna Bartolomea. By Beato 
Giovanni Dominici, O.P. (Testi, Introduzione e Note a cura di Arrigo 
Levasti.) Libreria Editrice Fiorentina. Firenze. Pp. 154. Lire 950. 

TuHE Treatise of the Ten Questions was written for a noble Florentine lady, 

Donna Bartholomea degli Alberti. She had suffered much: her husband had 

been exiled, her goods confiscated, and, almost penniless, she had to provide 

for her four children. Her one real friend was a friar of Santa Maria Novella 

—John Dominici. She was a remarkable woman and made rapid progress 

under his guidance. The Ten Questions are difficulties she raised concerning 

the state of the soul in the unitive way. 

In handling the Questions Blessed John shows himself a sound theologian 
and a practical and very capable director; and not a little of a poet too. Among 
the problems considered is the following: Whether the soul can reach perfection 
without passing through many tribulations and afflictions?—this must have 
been of particular interest to Donna Bartolomea. The reply of Dominici is 
typical. He first declares roundly: “‘God has no need of any means in order to 
conduct a soul to whatever state He pleases.’’ Then he considers perfection 
according to its causes: the formal cause is charity and the efficient cause is God. 
The degree of perfection follows on the degree of charity and the highest merit 
is to be gained by submission to the will of God. Therefore, he concludes, we 
should desire neither tears nor consolation, but should always say: Fiat voluntas 
tua. 

The last question is fundamental and more or less a summary of all that 
has gone before: ‘“‘Whether one soul reaches perfection more quickly than 
another; in what such perfection consists; how is it acquired; and once acquired, 
how is it recognised? At the end of a lengthy reply he admonishes his penitent 
not to be impatient but to give herself up entirely to God, the Master and 
Guide. The Treatise closes on a truly lyrical note: “‘Cieca vedrai e udirai sorda, 
tanto che trasmutati i sentimenti in lui, con lui potrai in eterno godere sanza 
mezzo.” 

The Treatise is followed by six short letters addressed to Donna Bartolomea. 
They are now published for the first time, and the editor, Signor Arrigo Levasti, 
is to be congratulated on the fine presentation of a critical text (he has collated 
six Mss.), with an excellent introduction. We should like to see this work 
translated into English. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 

St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


© 
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A Treatise on the Spiritual Life. By St. Vincent Ferrer. Blackfriars 
Publications, London. Pp. 175. 12/6. 


For many centuries the treatise of St. Vincent has been regarded as one of the great 
classics on the spiritual life. St. Vincent first of all lays down the fundamental 
laws of the spiritual life: to achieve union with God one must practice detachment, 
by means of poverty, silence and humility, which last he regards as ‘mother, 
source and generator of all virtues.’ He goes on to consider many of the exterior 
occupations of religious. He acknowledges that they have many temptations 
and difficulties, whose source he traces, showing how they can be overcome. 
His exposition is very practical and abounds with detailed examples. The 
greater part of the present volume is taken up with a commentary on St. Vincent’s 
treatise by a seventeenth-century Dominican nun, Ven. Mother Julienne Morrell, 
a woman of remarkable intellectual ability and attainments—she was deemed 
worthy to become a Doctor of Law at the age of sixteen, before her entry into 
the convent. She had a wide knowledge of the Fathers, with the result that her 
commentary combines their wisdom with her own, in a very practical approach 
to the problems of the life of virtue. 
Prus Donerty, O.P. 


St. Mary’s, Cork 


Love One Another. By L. Colin, C.SS.R. Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 178. 
15/-. 


Pere CoLiIn is a popular French writer, several of whose books have 
already appeared in English. Among the most recent translations is this 
work on fraternal charity. In the introduction the author outlines for him- 
self a very comprehensive study: first, the nature of fraternal charity, 
then its various aspects and finally, the works of fraternal charity. Under 
these three headings he has divided his work into three books. The chapter 
headings keep, more or less, to the subject matter of the book to which 
they belong—beyond that the author permits himself little restraint. No 
teal attempt is made to give a theology of the virtue under study. The 
author gives us, rather, the thoughts that occur to him under each chapter 
heading, without any attempt to keep to his assigned heading and irrespec- 
tive of the fact that he has covered the same ground in the previous chapter. 
It would appear that this book contains the collected sermons of a verbose 
and highly dramatic preacher, arranged within a framework for which 
they were not composed. 

In some chapters he speaks directly to young married couples and 
mothers and fathers of families, yet the greater portion of the book is 
addressed to religious and applies only to them. His words for religious 
mostly fluctuate between an exaggerated eulogising of the good religious 
and a vehement castigation of the lax ones. The benefit likely to result 
from this is at least very doubtful. To approach this book, therefore, 
expecting a comprehensive study of fraternal charity (as it would appear to 
offer) is to be entirely disappointed. What benefit can be got from it must 
be had by taking each chapter as a separate lecture or sermon and by 
picking out the good points as one goes along. The book has 178 pages 
in small type. It might well have been left untranslated. 


FLANNAN Hynes, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Cork 
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For Men of Action. By Yves de Montcheuil, S.J. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London. Pp. 162. 11/-. 


ComPiLep from the notes found after his death at the hands of the Gestapo 
in war-time Paris, this book contains the reflections of a brilliant young 
Jesuit theologian, whose work as spiritual adviser to the Sorbonne 
students, lecturer in Dogma at the Institut Catholique and director of a 
Catholic Action group, made him singularly competent to write author- 
itatively on the vital modern topic of the Lay Apostolate. 

The increasingly-evident interest in the lay apostolate makes this book’s 
appearance in English just now a timely one, and though the translation 
is somewhat stiff and literal the sense comes over well. No one seriously 
interested in the work of Catholic Action should neglect to read Pére 
de Montcheuil’s work. It is a book for study and reflection page by page, 
and to get full value from its reading requires an effort in mental con- 
centration which will be well repaid. The author undertakes a profound 
analysis of the lay-apostolate, probing its motivation and its spiritual basis 
and calling for the integration of the Christian life and membership of the 
Mystical Body with man’s life in the modern milieu. The examination of 
the subject on such a broad philosophical—even humanistic—basis is 
something new and exciting. 

If the book has one fault it is the lack of a sustained thesis, but this 
is understandable in view of the circumstances under which it was pro- 
duced. Though dealing with the most diverse aspects of its subject there is 
nothing fragmentary or disjointed about the treatment which is sustained 
at a high level throughout. Some of the chapters towards the end of the 
book deal with problems which arise from the peculiar position of Church- 
State relations in France and have, therefore, no direct interest for Irish 
readers. 

GERARD K. BRADY 


Dublin. 


L’Apostolato Dei Laici: Bibliografia Sistematica; Universit’ cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore, Milano; Soc. Ed. “Vita e Pensiero”; Milan, 1957. 
Pp. xvi+263. Lire 600. 


THE Catholic University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, and the Permanent 
Commission for International Congresses for the Apostolate of the Laity 
have collaborated over a period of six years in the preparation of this 
bibliography—the first of its kind—on the lay apostolate. Omitting refer- 
ence to manuals concerned with the purely technical details of organisation, 
the compilers have further confined themselves to books, pamphlets and 
articles published during the period, 1922—1957, some few exceptions being 
made for articles of special importance published earlier. Account has been 
taken of eight languages: Latin, Italian, French, English, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Dutch. The introduction and the section-headings are given 
in Italian, French and English. There are three parts: I—Fundamental 
questions and problems (sources, history, theology); II—Particular problems 
(various types of the apostolate); Il1I—Lay action on the international 
level; and three indices: authors, works without authors, and general, the 
last providing a plan of thé whole work. 
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Admiration and gratitude must be expressed to the compilers for their 
industry and skill in providing an indispensable work of reference for the 
theologian and for those concerned in the direction of the lay apostolate. 
Principal errata noted: p. xii, “Irish Ecclesiastical Review” for “Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record”; p. xiv, “Theological Study” for “Theological 
Studies”; n. 571, “surway” for “survey”; n. 644, “Wesensverdtandnid” for 
“Wesensverstandnis”; p. 218, “Schillerbeeck” for “Schillebeeckx.” 

Inevitably, there is a certain number of omissions. One that is hardly 
excusable is that of F. Duff, The spirit of the Legion of Mary, Glasgow, 
1956. It is surprising to find a work of Gregory Dix (n. 587) without any 
indication that the author was a non-Catholic. Finally, the compilers do 
not appear to have heard of Doctrine and Life or of The Life of the Spirit, 
both of which publish periodically articles on the theology of the laity. 


COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Fishers of Men. By Maxence Van Der Meersch. Geoffrey Chapman, 
London. Pp. 196. 5/6. 


Tuts book about the factory workers of the north of France is not so 
much a novel with a message, as a message with some features of the novel 
attached. It is an interesting and effective work of propaganda, describing 
the life of a young industrial worker of Roubaix. His name is Peter 
Mardyck and he is saved from cynicism and despair by contact with the 
Young Christian Worker (Jocist) movement. From the Jocists he learns an 
answer to the problems of the worker other than the answer of Com- 
munism. This answer involves a rediscovery of the interior Catholic life 
of grace and charity and justice. Peter becomes an apostle of the move- 
ment, and his apostolate is the subject of this book. This side of his life 
is pursued to the virtual exclusion of all else, as if he had neither relaxa- 
tions, weaknesses nor affections. It is this sincere preoccupation with his 
message, this constricted singlemindedness of purpose that makes the author 
a success aS a propagandist and a failure as a novelist. 


T. AUGUSTINE MARTIN 
Cistercian College, Roscrea 


Mother of God. By Cyril Bernard, O.D.C. Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. 
Pp. 174. 18/-. 


MOTHER OF Gop is a popular study of the privileges of our Lady. The style 
is warm and enthusiastic and the book contains an abundance of beautiful 
citations from the Scriptures, the Liturgy and the writings of the Fathers. 
But as a theological exposition of Mary’s greatness and her place in God’s 
plan it is not quite satisfactory; it does not always show the depth and 
precision of theological thought which the blurb claims for it. That is 
especially true of the explanation of the Immaculate Conception, many 
readers of which might take to mean that Mary had no need of redemption 
in the full and proper sense of the word. Much clearer and more satis- 
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factory are Mr. Frank Duff’s words in his introduction to the book; 
“Protestants say that we put her above Redemption, whereas we believe 
the very opposite. We hold her to have been more redeemed than any 
other creature; to have been, more than any other, the beneficiary of the 
Precious Blood; and that she continues, more than any other, dependent 
on Our Lord.” Indeed it will redound to Our Lady’s own glory as well 
as that of her Divine Son if we insist that all her grace and power is the 
fruit—the supreme fruit—of the Passion. 
ANSELM M. Moyninan, O.P. 

St. Mary’s, Cork 


The Mother of God’s Way. By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 160. 16/-. 


Books on Our Lady abound to-day, but Father Raymond has given us 
one that is both unusual and very good. His main theme is her Seven 
Sorrows, which he uses to bring home to us fundamental spiritual truths 
we so easily and often forget. He succeeds brilliantly. It is the intensity of 
the style that strikes one most. The language is vivid and colourful, but 
always to the point. The thought is often profound, at times mystical, but 
kept clear and simple by the concrete imagery used. It has a vigour and 
life that will certainly make impact on any mind that gives it a chance. 
The scraped-ink drawings of John Andrews, one for each of the dolours, 
are rich in meaning if one studies them, and aptly crown the text. The 
book is well produced in good paper with excellent print. 


BRENDAN DILLON, O.P. 
St. Mary's, Cork 


Laybrother, Artist, and Saint. By Jerome Wilms, O.P. Translated by 
Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. Blackfriars, London. Pp. 153. 12/-. 


Tuis book is not pure biography; it is also intended as a set of meditations 
on the virtues. The aim of the author in this presentation is clearly ex- 
pressed, first in the preface, and then is repeated several times in the work. 
At the beginning of Part Three, he says: “In offering the inner life of 
Blessed James for the edification ef the pious reader we have in mind 
primarily the latter’s spiritual advancement.” In reading the book I found 
myself stumbling over something: it may have been this repeated little 
reminder, or it may have been the feet of the translator. What had 
promised to be a rewarding experience—a new life of a Dominican artist- 
laybrother—proved to be disappointing. 
SISTER M. MATTHIAS, O.P. 

Villa Schifanoia, Florence 


The Irish Dominicans. By D. D. C. Pochin Mould. Dominican Publications, 
Dublin. Pp. 276. 21/-. 

Ir is a pleasure to welcome Miss Pochin Mould’s book on the Irish Dominicans, 

for she has convincingly covered the long stretch of 700 years, from the arrival 
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of the first Dominicans in Ireland in 1224 to the recent election of an Irish 
Dominican as Master General. If the medieval section of the book is somewhat 
slight, the fault no doubt lies rather in a lack of records than in the author’s 
command of the available material. But if, on occasion, the going is a little 
heavy, this is due more to intractable material than to any lack of clarity. By 
and large, Miss Pochin Mould has written feelingly of the Irish Province; yet 
there is no maudlin enthusiasm. She has no axe to grind; she has written with 
a detachment that is, perhaps, only once betrayed. There are some painstaking 
and valuable appendices, in particular those on Dominican chalices and on 
“ancient statues and other miscellaneous items.’ To cap a splendid text, the 
book is lavishly illustrated. The dust-jacket is suitably mellow. 
LEONARD Boy te, O.P. 


San Clemente, Rome 


A Catholic Catechism. Herder and Herder. Distributors: Burns and 
Oates, London. Pp. 448. 30/-. 


BEING an English translation of the much discussed German Catechism, 
“A Catholic Catechism” will hold considerable interest for all who are 
engaged in catechetical instruction. Its size and cost will prove hard to 
accept, for those who retain nostalgic memories of the “penny catechism” 
days. The reason for these differences, however, is that this catechism is 
aimed at a group living in an environment no longer permeated by a 
living Catholicism, and consequently must supply the background which 
would be provided by a more Catholic setting. For that reason it is less 
suited to Ireland. (It must also be borne in mind that it is not sanctioned for 
use in Irish schools.) The book, however, deserves a place in every 
catechetical library because of the thought-provoking lay-out of the work 
as a whole and of each individual section. The over-all plan is an attempt 
to comply with the directions given by the German Bishops to the com- 
pilers: the new catechism should be God-centred, Christ-centred, centred 
in the bible and the Church. It must also be a book for children, a book 
for living, a book for our times. That a reasonable degree of success has 
been achieved in complying with these directives is possibly the greatest 
commendation one could give the work. There are a total of two hundred 
and forty-eight questions—the present Irish catechism has four hundred 
and forty-three—simple and straight-forward. These questions, however, 
occupy only a small fraction of the total text. Each question, or frequently, 
group of two or three related questions is mounted in a setting which 
follows a rather standard plan. Each section is headed by an illustration 
of the subject matter. The text begins with an incident from scripture 
which introduces the topic; the topic is then discussed; next follows a 
section, “consider,” which aims at making the reader recapitulate the more 
important points of the previous explanation; then the actual questions 
and answers are given, followed by “For my life,” a suggestion regarding 
the application of the point considered to daily life, and finally “Things 
to do,” a number of possible exercises calculated to impress the doctrine. 
One must not conclude from this that the book would serve as a teacher’s 
handbook. The treatment is altogether too brief and factual for such a 
purpose. In spite of its size the book is designed for children and its treat- 
ment all through is simple and factual. An interesting work, unsuitable 
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for general use in Irish schools, but deserving to be read by all who are 
anxious to benefit by the thought and study involved in the sixteen years 
spent in its preparation. 

MARTIN CLIFFORD, O.P. 
Newbridge College 


Wisdom Shall Enter. By Leo J. Trese. Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 
144. 10/6. 


Tuis is a welcome addition to the Trese series, in no way inferior to its 
predecessors in depth or humour. It is apologetic in its general plan, but 
unlike so many of its genre, it does not remain on the fringe of the Christian 
mysteries. It covers a wide range of topics: God and His attributes, the 
Church and the many connected problems, Scripture and Tradition. At 
every step the author seeks not only to expound the mystery, but to show 
how it can be lived in our daily lives. St. Anselm’s phrase, “faith seeking 
“understanding,” is a fit description. We recommend the book to all, but 
especially to teachers and to members of the Legion of Mary, who will 
find it most helpful in their efforts to explain the Christian religion to 
others. Patrician groups would do well to use it as a guide in their 
discussions. 
FERGAL O’Connor, O.P. 

Blackfriars, Oxford 


The Meaning of Christian Perfection. By Jordan Aumann, O.P. and David L. 
Greenstock. Blackfriars Publications, London. Pp. 162. 12/6. 


In 1952 the Herder Book Company of St. Louis, published Be Ye Perfect, a 
popular adaptation of a doctorate thesis that had been written and defended 
some years previously in Salamanca University by Father David Greenstock. 
Among the reviews of this book was one by Father Jordan Aumann, O.P., 
Colegio de Ingleses, Valladolid, published in the American periodical, Cross 
and Crown. Father Aumann said he disagreed with the author on a number of 
points, especially on the definition of Christian perfection. Not surprisingly, 
Father Greenstock wrote to defend his position and so began a series of Jetters 
between author and reviewer, now published by Blackfriars as a book—The 
Meaning of Christian Perfection. 

Does Christian perfection consist essentially in the state of grace, even in a 
minimum degree, or is it the complete and total love of God according to one’s 
capacity at any given time? That is the central point of the discussion between 
author and reviewer. It is exhilarating to follow the disputants as they define 
and distinguish, quote authorities and follow principles to their logical con- 
clusion. The discussion brings them through the main sections of mystical 
theology and on one point, at least, they are in complete agreement: ‘““We are 
both agreed that the present need is for saints—not necessarily of the miracle- 
working type, but saints in the ordinary circumstances of daily life, people who 
are willing to give their whole lives to God, no matter what their difficulties 
may be, or what opposition they may meet from the surroundings in which 
they live.”” I do not recommend this book as light reading for novices, but 
anyone who has a foundation in theology can enjoy it. 

Eustace Haypen, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, The Claddagh 


® 
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The Chronicles of Thomas Firth, O.P. By S. M. C. Blackfriars Publications 
London. Pp. 192+-viii. 15/-. 
Jacek of Poland. By S. M. C. Blackfriars Publications, London. Pp. 57. 4/6. 


The Chronicles of Thomas Firth is a reconstruction of Dominican life in Eastern 
Europe in the period immediately following St. Dominic’s death and will, 
naturally, appeal more to Dominicans than to other readers. With the vivid 
touch of the novelist, S. M. C. often gives life to the dry bones of history; and 
so all will find the narrative readable and easy-flowing. The reader accompanies 
Thomas Firth, a mid-thirteenth century English friar, on his journeys to Poland, 
Hungary and Russia and listens to his comments and his accounts of his 
impressions. Wherever historical persons are dealt with, the author has kept 
to facts gleaned from old manuscripts. Occasionally one may feel that the 
questions asked by Friar Thomas are rather naive, but a writer must be allowed 
certain conventions. 

The picture of St. Margaret of Hungary is extraordinarily vivid. Thomas 
visited her convent, but left it bitterly disappointed at his failure to see her. 
Later he discovered that the shabby littleySister in a patched habit, sitting alone 
at the back of the room was Princess Margaret. Thomas’s own spiritual conflicts 
link the episodes together. All his difficulties are at last solved as he kneels 
before the crucifix at Sandomierz. He understands the meaning of failure and 
humiliation and knows that all apparent discords are “‘part of a great heavenly 
harmony to be resolved into unison at the foot of the Cross.” 

Jacek of Poland contains memorable vignettes of Blessed Sadoc and of St. 
Hyacinth, or Jacek, as he is called in Polish. The events of St. Hyacinth’s life 
are described in some detail, the headings of the chapters being from the Office 
and Mass of his feast. 

MorHer M. ENDA, O.P. 
Eccles St., Dublin 


Paper-backs 


THERE have always been books with paper covers and it is in that more 
general sense that we use the word “paper-back” here. However, our first 
two books do belong to the category to which the description tends to 
be restricted nowadays—that of the modestly-priced books-in-a-series, of 
uniform format, with glossy eye-catching covers. BURNS AND OATES Universe 
Books belong to the category. The Gospels, in Monsignor Knox’s transla- 
tion (224 pages, 2/6) has a handsome reproduction of Titian’s The Tribute 
Money on the cover, is clearly printed and has a seven-page introduction 
from Mons. Knox’s A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. 
The second book, Saints and Ourselves (158 pages, 2/6), offers contribu- 
tions from thirteen of the most competent writers in England. Each of them 
chooses the saint who appeals to him most and explains why. The essays 
appeared originally in a series in The Month. The mere mention of some 
of the authors’ names is sufficient to recommend the book—Evelyn Waugh, 
Robert Speaight, Douglas Hyde, Antonia White, D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 


Of The Externals of the Catholic Church (by John F. Sullivan, Lono- 
MANS, GREEN AND Co., 408 pages, 7/-), Father Edmond Wall, O.P., writes: 
“This book was first published in America in 1917. It was completely re- 
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vised and brought up to date by Father J. C. O’Leary, Ph.D. It presents in 
readable form an explanation of the customs, constitution, liturgical forms 
and popular devotions of the Church. It is quite comprehensive and de- 
tailed, a ready source of information. It has a detailed index which covers 
some forty pages. This edition has a special section entitled The Church 
in Ireland.” 


M. H. Gitt AND Son have two new booklets on Lourdes. Of The Spirit 
of Lourdes, by Rev. J. A. Shields, M.A. (63 pages, ten illustrations, 3/6), 
Father Gabriel Harty, O.P., writes: “Father Shields is well fitted to tell 
the story of Lourdes, for he has already given us a Guide to Lourdes, 
which has become a classic. Though of little more than pocket-book size, 
The Spirit of Lourdes manages to get down to such fundamental things 
as ‘Why did Our Lady appear at Lourdes?’ and ‘What about the so-called 
commercialism of Lourdes?’ All told, there is a lot of wisdom in this small 
space.” Mr. T. Augustine Martin writes of The Rose of Lourdes, by 
Frederick Duckett (48 pages, 4/-): “This ballad tells the story of Lourdes 
and St. Bernadette. Apart from a promising beginning and a good ending, 
the ballad is generally dull and self-conscious, with too many forced 
rhymes and inversions. However, the writer obviously has a great devotion 
to his theme, and some readers may find it a new and pleasant rendering 
of this most exciting of modern stories.” 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS have published A People’s Mass for 
Dominican Churches, edited by Father Illtud Evans, O.P. It is an ex- 
cellent booklet, intended for use in dialogue masses. The entire ordinary 
of the Mass is printed clearly in Latin and English, the parts to be recited 
by the faithful being printed in bold type and divided into phrases. Each 
prayer has a well-chosen caption which helps the worshipper to keep its 
essential meaning before him—e.g., at the head of the Supplices, we have 
Our Sacrifice United to that of Christ. A list of suggested hymns is given 
which can be sung before Mass, at the Offertory, at the Communion and 
after Mass (30 pages, 1/-). 


.CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS have a booklet on the Holy Week services, 
Palm Sunday to Easter Day (88 pages, 5/-), by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
The author expounds the liturgy of the first three days of Holy Week as 
well as that of Palm Sunday, the last three days and Easter Sunday. The 
book is well written and a great deal of it is very valuable indeed. But 
one looks in vain for that profoundly-satisfying grasp and clear statement 
of essentials that one gets from a Pére Roguet or a Dame Ameliana Lohr. 
Two other booklets published by CLONMoRE AND REYNOLDS are Saint Clare 
of Assisi, by a Poor Clare Colettine (72 pages, 3/-) and Saint Anthony 
of Padua, by Olive Mary Scanlon (62 pages, 4/6). 
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